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Reply to Dr. Magee. —To the In. 
guirers after Christian Truth, 


{There has fallen into our hands a 
mall pamphlet, whose object is ex- 
pressed in the above title, which we 
think we shall do a service to our read- 
ers, by inserting into our work. Tie 
anonymous author will, we trust, par- 
don the lib rty which we are taking with 
his publication, Kittle iu bulk, but weigh- 
ty in matter. 

The history of the ‘* Reply,” is as fol- 
lows. Tiere is at Glasgow a “ Reli- 
cue Treet Society,” on Trinitarian and 

vinistic piiciples. This Society, 
alarmed by the spread of Unitarianism 
in the West of Scotland, published, in 
May last, a Tract, under the following 
title: “An E posure of the Unwar- 
raniable Libert.es taken by ihe Unitari- 
ans with the Sacred Scrip: ures. in their 

ersion of the New Testament; with 
some Critical Remarks on the r Inter. 
Pretation of part.cular Passages of Scrip- 
ture, Extracted ‘with the Author's 
mission) from Dr, Magee’s Work on 
Atonement and Sacrifice” Of these 
extracts a large impression was struck 
off, and great pains have been taken to 
cifculate them, gratuitously and oth: r- 
Wise. In self-defence, the Glasgow Uni- 
tartan Fund have sent out the sheets 
. th we are about to copy, entitled, 
An Address to the Inquirers after 
stian Truth, in Kep y to the Ex. 
tracts from Dr. Magee's Book on Atone- 
Ment and Sacr tice, Published by the 
eligi: us Tract Society of Glagow. By 

Calm Inqui.er after Revealed Tiuth. ’ 
libe, ** Calm Inquirer” we are not at 
= ty to $y more than our readers will 

" perceive, vz. that he is perfectly 
jn Petent to reply to Dr. Magee, and 
=tehingy the Editors of the Improved 
tition and Mr. Belsham. 
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CuRIsTIAN FRIENDS, 

The Religious ‘Tract Socicty of 
Glasgow has been distributing, 
with great industry and at consie 
derable expense, a little pamphlet, 
consisting of extracts from a work 
of Dr. Magee, a Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which 
they have entitled * An Exposure 
of ahe Unwarrantable Liberties 
taken by the Unitarians with the 
Sacred Scriptures.” The Society, 
no doubt, believe Dr. Magee’s 
Strictures to be just ; and therefore 
they regard it as their duty to warn 
you against the body « f profi ssing 
Christians to whom they are ape 
phed. And if the Unitarians were 
indeed guilty of the charge alleged 
against them, you c-uld not be 
too cautious of listening to their 
dectrine. But it is unnecessary 
to remind you, that hard words 
are not arguments. Of the great 
Teacher of truth himself, sume 
said, he js a good man, while 
others said, nay, but he deceiveth 
the people. No wonder, then, 
that the lovers of truth meet with 
the same reproach. All that the 
Unitarians request is, that you will 
not condemn them unheard. But 
judge for yourselves calmly and 
impartially, after baving heard the 
parties, on which side the evidence 
preponderates. } 

‘The Unitarians are accused of 
disrespect to the Word of God, b@- 
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cause they do not receive every 
thing as divinely inspired which 
ignorant and fallible men say ts 
divinely inspired, As the Unite. 
rians uniformly profess to receive, 
with the most implicit) credit, 
every thing which is proved to 
come from God, they are, for that 
reason, exceedingly careful in ex- 
Amining whatever pretends to di. 
vine authority. Vor they regard 
it as highly criminal and danger. 
ous, to receive the word of man 
as the Word of God. As it 
threatened on the one hand, that 
“if any man take away from the 
word of the Book of Prophesy, 
Goe shall take away his part out 
of the Book of Life,” it is also 
threatened on the other, thas **if 
any man shall add to these things, 
God shall add to him the plagues 
that are written in this book.” ‘The 
Unitarians, therefore, tn their in- 
quiries into the volume of Divine 
revelation, as they would not upon 
any account, expunge from the 
sacred records, any passage, or 
even a single word, which, after 
mature inquiry, they see reason to 
receive as genuine : so they would, 
upon no consideration, retain in 
the sacred text, and much less im- 
pose as of Divine authority, a 
chapter, or even a sentence, which 
they have reason to believe is 
spurious. ‘They know, for ex- 
ample, and every man of learning 
and inquiry knows, that the famous 
text, 1 John, v. 7. ** There are 
three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one,’ is an impious forgery ; and 
to them it appears to be little less 
than blasphemy, to retain this for. 
gery ina book which is represented 
to be inspired. The Unitarians, 
therefore, are so far from think- 
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ing that they take ‘ unwarrantable 
liberties with the scriptures,” by 
scrutinizing them with the createst 
care, and discarding what they 
plainly discover and conscicntious- 
ly believe to be spurious and fic. 
titious, that they conceive that 
they are by this conduct CXPTESSe 
ing the greatest possible veneration 
for them, and the unspeakable 
value which they set upon the pure 
unadulterated word of God. Nor 
are they at all discouraged by the 
snecrs and scoffs and sarcasms of 
those who are either too idle or 
too indifferent to search the scrip. 
tures, or who are interested in the 
support of popular and established 
errors. 

Having thus explained the prin. 
ciples upon which Unitarians pros 
ceed in their inquiries into the 
scriptures, let us now examine 
the allegations of this learned and 
artful divine, who assumes sucha 
high tone of authority ; and let 
the honest inquirer, and to such 
only are these considerations ade 
dressed, judge on which side the 
argument lies. ‘The observations 
will follow the order of the pame 
phlet to which they are intended 
as a reply. 

1. Dr. Magee charges the edie 
tors of the Improved Version with 
& pious fraud, in professing 
found it upon the basis of Arche 
bishop Newcome’s translation of 
the New Testament. ‘ Thus,” says 
he, ** they have contrived to give 
arespectable name to their Unitas 
rian blasphemies. They thus hold 
out deceitful colours to the une 
wary, and vend their poisons Une 
der a false label.” I quote this 
sentence as a specimen of the foul 
and unbecoming language which 
Dr. Magee thinks it necessary © 
use; and which 1 do not think tt 





































necessary to retort. Coarse and 
vulgar language is no advantage to 
any cause. The Unitarians dise 
dai to descend .to it, and if their 
principles cannot stand without it, 
they are content that they should 
fall. 

The foundation of the charge 
against the editors of the Improved 
Version, is trifling in the extreme, 
It suited their purpose better to 
make use of a version already ex- 
isting, than to make one entirely 
new. It was their desire to adopt 
Mr. Wak: ficlu’s; but = circume- 
stances made this impracticable. 
They then fixed upon Archbishop 
Newcome’s as the basis of their 
publication ; and the reason was, 
that though this version was, In 
some respects incorrect, il was, 
nevertheless a great wmprovement 
upon the public version; it was 
likewise out of print, and notat all 
likely to be republished. Nor 
could they, without the most fla. 
grant violauion of honour and ho. 
hesty, have published their work, 
Without the most open and expli- 
cit acknowledgment of the use 
which they had made of the trans. 
lation of the learned Primate. 
More than nine-tenths of the Im- 
proved Version is the Primate’s 
own; and wherever they have 
judged it expedient tu deviate from 
his translation, the editors have, 
with the most scrupulous fidelity, 
given notice of the change, and 
set down the primate’s words in 
the margin. Had they neglected 
to acknowledge their obligations 
to Archbishop Newcome, their 
adversaries would have been ready 
ehuugh to charge them with false. 
ood and fraud; and what is 
Worse, their own consciences 
Would have joined in the accusa- 
Won, But as to the object of shel- 
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tering themselves under the name 
of Primate Newcome, the consi. 
deration was too trifling to have 
even a momentary effect; and 
those gentlemen of the Established 
Church, who are so forward to 
bring the charge, may do well to 
recollect that, whatever might be 
the individual merits of Dr, New- 
come, and they were such as en-« 
tied him to high and universal 
respect, the editorsof the Improved 
Version, not being professedly 
Kpiscopalians, are not idolaters 
of Archbishops as such. ‘Their 
homage is paid not to the mitre, 
but to the men, 

2. Dr. Magee cavils at the 
evidence produced by the editors 
of the Improved Version, to show 
that the two first chapters of Mat. 
thew and Luke are spurious, that 
is, that they were not written by 
the evangelists to whom they are 
ascribed, and whose name they 
bear. 

It is only asummary of the ar- 
guments upon this subject which 
is given in the notes to the Im- 
proved Version: whoever wishes 
to see the question discussed at 
large, may consult Dr. Priestley’s 
History of Karly Opinions con. 
cerning the Person of Christ. 

It is an obvious objection to 
the supposition of the spurious. 
ness of these chapters, that they 
are contained in all the manue 
scripts of the New Testament, and 
in all the ancient versions, This 
objecuon the editors repel, by 
stating, that though they are to 
be found in all manuscripts which 
how exist, they were wanting In 
manuscripts which were much 
older than any of these, vz. In 
the copies of the Ebionitesor Jewe 
ish Christians, and of Muarcion 
who lived iu the second century 5 
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that these Christians asserted their 
copies to be genuine; and that 
they held no opinions inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus, ov that 
should have led them voluntarily 


to expunge these chapters out of 


the evangelical history. 

Now, how does the learned 
writer rebut this reply? = It is by 
an asseMption most extraordinary. 
You have no right to avail your. 
self of any testimony in any case, 
if you do not receive the same tes- 
timony in every case! This is, 
in fact, the foundation of the learn- 
ed Professor's reasoning. and a 
Most extravagant principle it is; 
such, | believe, as will not go 
down at Glasgow, whatever it may 
do at Dublin. ‘The Ebionites, we 
are told, ** rejected the three last 
gospels, and all the Epistles of 
Paul.” It may be so. Then, 
surly, they would be the more 
caretul of that Gospel which they 
retained; and this gospel which 
alone the F.bionites acknowledged 
as authentic, this Gospel which 
they would upon no account pre- 
sume either to enlarge or curteil, 
this purest copy of the Gospel of 
Matthew, wanted the two first 
chapters. And what is most re. 
markable, this Gospel was written 
for the use of the Hebrew Chris. 
tians who resided in the very coun- 
try, on the very spot where these 
wonderful events are said to have 
happened, where they would have 
been in every body’s memory, and 
in every body's mouth; and yet, 
upon this extraordinary subject, 
this gospel maintains a deep and 
total siknce. And these Hebrew 
Christians, who, if they had dared 
to corrupt the Gospel, would have 
been glad to have effaced the re. 
proach of the cross by the splen. 
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dour of the nativity of Christ, know 
nothing of this fabricated Slory, 
and simply believe that Jesus their 
Master and Messiah, was the lec 
git'mate sen of Joseph the car. 
penter, by Mary his lawful wife, 
both of whem were descended 
from the royal house of David, 
Bort, says the learned Prof sory 
will you not upon the same aue 
thority, reject the remaining Gose 
pels and Paul's Epistles > | an. 
swer, mo. What! says the Pro. 
fessor, *“‘ are the Ebionte wWite 
nesses pronounced on one side of 
the leaf not credible, and on the 
other witnesses of such repute as 
to be relied upon in opposition to 
all manuscripts and versions in 
the whole world?” LT answer, yes: 
because in the one case I see reas 
son to concur with them, and in 
the other to differ from them : and 
I believe that I have good grounds 
for this discrimination. 

We should make fine work of 
ancient history, 1 this Dublin Pro 
fi ssor’s principle is to be admitted, 
believe ald or none, without ise 
crimination, Livy relates, that 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, and 
beat the Romans at the battle of 
Canc; and I believe him. The 
sume Livy tells us that an OX 
spoke; but I believe him not. 
What! (says one «educated in the 
school « f our Dublin Professer) 3s 
Livy pronounced on one side of 
the leaf to be credible, and on the 
other incredible? Is a witness [0 
be brought up and turned down 
at pleasure? Is he good and bad, 
as may serve the purpose? If such 
reasoning sa isfies the learned gea- 
theman; if he cannot be content 
to believe the battle of Cano® 
without believing likewise that the 
ox spoke, he has my free consent 
to believe as much as he please 





















































Only, let him permit us on this 
side of the water, to exercise a 
litle common sense In judging of 
a report, and to discriminate what 
is worthy of belief from what ap- 
pears to be incredible in the works 
of the same author. 

I] must just notice an instance 
of extreme disingenuousness in the 
passage cited ubove, from p. 9. 
Dr. Mugee represents the editors 
of the Improved Version, as main- 
taining that ** the Ebionite wit. 
nesses Ought to be relied upon, in 
opposition to all the manuscripts, 
and all the versions of the New 
Testament in the whole world.” 
The learned Professor knew, or 
ought to have known, that there 
is nO opposition at all in the evi. 
dence as stated by the editors, 
He knew, or ough: to have known, 
that they admitted that the dis. 
puted chapters were to be found 
in all existing manuscripts. And 
he knew, or ought to have known, 
that the sule object of the editors, 
in citing the Ebtonites and Mar- 
clon, was to show that these chap- 
ters Were wanting In manuscripts 
which were much older than any 
now existing; and that the pos- 
Sessors of these manuscripts main. 
tained that they were genuine, and 
and not corrupted copies, Whe- 
ther the earlier or the later manu- 
scripts are most authentic, is quite 
a different question. 

The leari.ed Professor applies his 
hew principle, believe adi or none, to 
the testimony of Marciun. “ This 
Marcion” says he, ** we find reject- 
ed the Old Testament, and every 
part of the New, which contained 
qBotations from the Old ; and that 
be used nv Gospel but that«f Luke, 
expunging from this also whatever 

did not approve. Why, then, 
have not these admirers of Mar- 
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cion and the E.bionites, received 
the testimony of these unimpeached 
witnesses throughout?” 

With respect to chis Marcion, 
of whom we know nothing, but 
from the writings « f his opponents, 
who anathematizing him asa heree 
tic, probably misrepresented his 
meaning, as grossly as the Unitari- 
ans are now misrepresented by 
the orthodox; the editors of the 
Improved Version only appeal to 
his testimony for a single fact, 
viz. that certain manuscripts of 
Luke existed in his time which 
did not contain the disputed chap- 
ters. His enemies accuse him of 
wilfully corrupting the sacred text,” 
but he denies the charge; nor is 
it probable, that he would pres 
sume to interpolate the only Gos 
pel which he believed authentic. 
But the Dublin Professor is not 
content unless we believe in the 
lump. Admit any one thing that 
Marcion says, though ever so well 
supported by external or internal 
evidence, and you must be a Mare 
cionite througbout, Marcion was 
one of the philosophic Christians 
who contributed to the corruption 
of the Christian doctrine, by blend- 
ing it with absurd and mysterious 
speculations. But he never ad. 
vanced any thing so absurd and 
incredible as that three Almighties 
make but one Almighty! And yet 
will any reasonable man say, that 
Athanasius, the great Athanasius, 
is not to be believed when he 
bears testimony to a fact, because 
he maintained a wild opinion? 
Gross as were the errors of Atha. 
nasius in points of speculative 
doctrine, and had they even been 
as absurd and contradictory as 
those of the famous symbol which 
has been so unjustly imputed to 
him, 1 should still have no hesita- 
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tion in believing the testimony 
which he bears to the prevalence 
of Unitarianism among the great 
mass of Christians tn hisown time, 
so Clearly stated by Dr. Priestley, 
in his History of Early Opinions. 
Nothing can be easier than to bee 
lieve or to disbelieve in the gross ; 
and very convenient, indeed, is 
such a faith, to those who are to 
gulp down the bitter potion of 
thirty-nine Articles, befere they 
can lay hold of the oolden prize 
which Blitters before them. But 
the serious Inquirers into divine 
truth, such as those to whom these 
observatious are addressed, will 


Karo, from the apostle, to distin. 


guish between things that differs 
to prefer those which are excelent 
and to value truth above all price. 

3. The next objection which 
the learned writer makes against 
the editors of the Improved Ver. 
sion, is a cavil unworthy of a man 
of sense and an honest inquirer 
after truth. ‘he editors state, 
from Epiphanius, that the Ebion. 
ite Gospel began with these words: 


** In the days of Herod king of 


Judea, John came baptizing ;” 
and because some early transcri- 
ber has erroneously written Judea 
for Galilee, Dr. Magee contends 
that the Ebionite gospel taught 
that Herod the Great, who died, 
as all allow within a few years be- 
fore or alter the birth of Christ, 
was living thirty years afterwards, 
at the time of our Lord’s crucifix. 
ion; and he triumphantly and ab. 
surdly argues, p. 13, that the edi. 
tors are inconsistent in rejecting 
the first chapters of Matthew, be- 
cause they represent Herod as liv- 
ing When Christ was born, and at 
the same time * admit, as unques- 
tionable, the gospel of the Ebion. 
ites, which pronounces Herod to 
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be living at the commencement of 
the baptist’s ministry.”’ Dr. Magee 
well kKuows, that no child that was 
taught to read, ever mistook Herod 
the king, or tetrarch of Galilee, 
who beheaded John, and who was 
living at the tme of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, for that Herod who 
died in the reign of Augustus, and 
who was the father of Herod the 
tetrarch. Upon whom does Dr. 
Macee think to impuse by such 
miserable sophistry ? 

4. Dr. Magee reviies the editors 
of the Improved Version, because 
they agree with the Carpocratians 
in retaining the genealogy of 
Christ. Nothing will satisty this 
Irish theologian, short of his great 
maxim of universal descruniate 
belief, 

The editors, in vindication of 
their judgment, state, that the 
author of the genealogy could hot 
have been the author of the remain 
der of the chapter; for the object 
of the genealogy is to prove that 
Jesus, being the son of Joseph, 
was the descendant of David; 
but the design of the succeeding 
narrative, is to prove that Jesus 
Was not the son ot Joseph, and, 
consequently, to contradict the 
genealogy. 

They also observe, that the doc- 
trine of the miraculous concepuon 
of Jesus Christ, if tgue, would not 
miliuate at all against his propet 
humanity, as maintained by the 
Hebrew Christians, because it was 
analogous to the birth of Isaac, 
Samuel, and other eminent pete 
persons, mentioned in the Old 
l'estament, who were mere human 
beings. 

What inconsistency can any 
person of common sense discover 
between these statements? But 


Dr. Magee, absurdly and pel 
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versely confounding the cases, has 
brougha out the following silly 
conclusion, as a deduction trom 
the premises of the editors of the 
Improved Version: ‘* ‘Thus, it 
appears, that the history of the mi- 
raculous conception is itself somes 
thing miraculous; for it at the 
sime time contradicts, and yet 
does not at all militate against the 
idea of Christ's human descent,”’ 
p. 13. This is. indeed, very great 
nonsense, but the nonsense is Dr. 
Magee’s, not that of the editors. 
But is this style of gross misrepre- 
sentation and sarcasm, the proper 
way of discussing a grave and se- 
rious question? {fs this the spirit 
of a sincere lover of truth ? 

5. By a similar egregious mis- 
apprehension or misrepresentation, 
this very learned Professor charges 
the editors of the Improved Ver. 
sion with * adducing the authority 
of Lardner’s name, in behalf of a 
position which Lardner has most 
triumphantly overthrown.” See 
p- 16. 1 will net undertake to 
convince the learned gentleman 
himself that he is under an error, 
because he is determined ta believe 
that these unfortunate editors are 
always in the wrong; and if they 
do not commit blunders, and talk 
bonsense themselves, the learned 
Professor will do it for them, and 
give them the entire credit of it. 
But that Dr. Magee’s assertion is 
a wide from truth as the east is 
lrom the west, I hope to make ob- 
Yious to the meanest understand. 
ing, 

In the third chapter of Luke, 
the €vangelist relates, that in the 
fiteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, 
Jesus began to be about thirty 
years of age. And, consequently, 
he must have been born fifteen 
Years before the death of Augus- 


tus, and no more, if Luke is 
right. But Dr Lardner has shown, 
to the satisfaction of all learned 
men, that Elerod died at least 
seventeen years and nine months 
before the decease of Augustus ; 
and, therefore, if Luke’s assertion 
is correct, and I see no reason to 
discredit it, Herod died at least 
two years and three quarters be- 
fore Christ was born. All the cir- 
cumstances therefore, which are 
related in the second chapter of 
Matthew must be fictitious. 

The reader plainly perceives, 
that the authority of Lardner is 
appealed to for no other purpose 
than to prove the year when Herod 
died; and it is upon Luke’s au- 
thority that we believe that this 
event happened before the birth 
of Christ. Dr. Lardner did not 
believe this fact, because he did 
not give credit to the correctness 
of Luke. For the same reason, 


Dr. Magee docs not believe it. . 


Neither did the learned and labo 
rious calculators of the difference 
between the true and the vulgar 
era of Christ’s birth, (of which 
the learned Professor supposes that 
the editors of the Improved Vere 
sion, poor ignorant souls! never 
heard,) believe Luke’s account. 
They all imagine, that when the 
evangelist says, that Jesus began 
to be about thirty years of age, he 
means that he was five.and-thirty 
or six-and-thirty, or even seven- 
and-thirty years old, ‘This they 
call using a round number 3 and 
they impute to a historian, whom 
they regard as inspired, an in- 
correctness of language, of which 
any common writer would be 
ashamed. The Unitarians hope 
that they shall not be accused of 
*¢ taking unwarrantable liberties 
with the sacred scriptures,” be« 
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cause they believe that the evan. 
gelical historian wrote from the 
best information, and that he 
means what bis words properly 
express. 

Dr. Magee has with his usual 
politeness corrected 3 slip of the 
pen, or an error of the press, re. 
specting Ephrem the Syrian, who 
was in truth a writer of the fourth 
century, and not of the sixth, as 
it is misstated in the Introduction 
to the Improved Version. The 
Editors will, no doubt, avail 
themselves of his friendly hint in 
their next edition, The mistake 
was indeed obvious to every child 
inecck siastical history. 

6. In p. 17, Dr. Magee cavils 
at the translation and the interpre. 
tation given in the Improved Ver- 
sion of the first verses in the Gos. 
pel of John ; but though he has 
shown his good-will to find fault, 
be has also shown his good-sense 
in not presuming to assert, that the 
original will not bear the sense 
annexed by the editors, And in 
particular, he will not venture to 
deny, that the almost un:form 
sense of the phrase ‘* in the be- 
ginning,” or ** from the beginning,” 
in John’s writings, is the beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry; and that 
the word (eyevelo) which the com- 
mon Version renders made, and the 
Improved Versien, done, never 
signifies to create. All that the 
learned Professor ventures to do 
in this case, is to use Contemptu. 
ous and insulting language, which 
is always at hand, and never fails 
to supply a detect of argument, 

7. In p. 19, the learned Profes- 
sor strains hard to be very severe 
upon Mr. Lindsey and the editors 
of the Improved Version, for their 
observations upon the prayer of 
Siepben, addressed to Jesus, whom 
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he then saw either in reality or in 
vis.on. Mr. Lindsey's observation 
is, that ** Stephen calls him the 
Son of Man(i ¢. a buman being) 
in his highest state of exaltation,” 
which Dr. Magee will not deny. 
The editors remark, that “ this 
address of Stephen to Jesus when 
he actually saw him, does not av- 
thorise us to offer prayers to him, 
now he is invisible.” And surely 
it is sufficiently obvious, that it 
may be rational and proper to con- 
verse with and ask favours of a 
friend who is present, when it 
would argue folly and insanity to 
talk tu him in the same manner 
if he is many miles distant, out of 
sight and out of hearing. And 
yet the learned Professor makes a 
mighty mystery of this plain argu- 
ment, and professes great alarm 
about it, as though it led directly 
to popery, to idulatry, and to the 
denial of religious homage to every 
invisible being, without excepting 
the Invisible, Supreme, Omnis 
present and Omnipotent God. Is 
it possible that he can be seious 
in this representation ? 
8. Dr. Magee, baving sufiici- 
ently vented his indignation against 
the editors of the Improved Ver- 
sion, next pvints his arullery at 
the late learned and excellent 
Gilbert Wakefield, who, tov pat- 
tial tu the Ethiopic version, upon 
the authority of that version, fe 
tains the word God in Acts *% 
28. in opposition to the uniform 
testimony of the best manuscript’ 
and versions, which read Lord. 
Mr. Wakefield, however, S&P* 
ports the reading adopted by the 
public version, **the church © 
God, which be purchased with 
his own blood,” and explains the 
meaning to be, the blood ot bis 


Son. Dr. Magee says of Mr. 
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Wakefield’s interpretation, ** had 
it been adopted by a Trinitarian, 
it would have subjected him to 
Mr. Wakefield’s ineffable con- 
tempt,” p 21. So easy is it to 
see the mote in our brother’s eye, 
while we are strangers to the beam 
thatis in ourown eye. Mr. Wake- 
field, in the ardour of controversy, 
was often too contemptuous in the 
treatment of his opponent; others, 
without one-tenth part of his ge- 
nits or learning, possess tenfold 
of his insolence of manner and 
language. But whatever were the 
defects of Mr. Wakefield’s temper 
inconducting controversy, he was 
aman of untainted honour and 
inflexible integrity. Truth was 
the idol of his heart, and ever up. 
permost in his thoughts. He never 
wilfully misrepresented his adver- 
sary’s doctrine, for the sake of ex- 
posing him to popular odium ; he 
never intentionally mis-stated his 
opponent’s arguments, for the sake 
either of sneering at them, or of 
confuting them. He scorned to 
assert what he knew to be false, 
presuming upon the ignorance of 
his readers, and their incapacity 
to discover the truth. Happy had 
it been if all who have engaged in 
Theological discussion, had been 
possessel of Mr. Wakefield’s noble 
simplicity of spirit, which in him, 
amply compensated for infirmi- 
hes incidental to human nature. 
The learned Professor gravely 
recommends to those who would 
Understand the doctrine of the 
New Testament, to study Dr. 
Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek 
Article. I would add, that if any 
desire to see Dr. Middleton’s doc- 
ine confuted and exposed let them 
fead the learned critique upon that 
plausible work in the Monthly 
view, written, as is supposed, 
VOL. VIII, 3T 
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by that prince of Greek literature, 
Dr. Burney. My readers, in the 
mean time, if they wre persons of 
sound understanding, will vightly 
judge, that, however useful such 
works may be toexplain the nices 
ties of language, yet, that, tor une 
derstanding the genu:ne doctrine 
of the New Testament concerning 
Jesus Christ, it will not be neces- 
sary to read cither the one or the 
other. Ifthe mysterious doctrine 
of the deity of Christ can only be 
supported by obscure criticisms 
upon Greek articles and parucles, 
the cause is lost. 

9. ‘The honest and well-mean. 
ing compilers of this little book of 
extracts, who, probably knowing 
very little of the subject themselves, 
support their opinions by the ate 
thority of the learned Professor, 
and being but dwarfs in theologie 
cal lore, find it needful to fight 
under the buckler of this Irish 
Ajax, having, with their hero’s 
mace, demolished Mr. Wakefield 
and the editors of the Improved 
Version, now turn their weapons 
against another adversary, and aim 
their murderous blows at the Re. 
viewer of Mr. Wilberforce; and 
truly against such a formidable 
coalition, it behoves that writer to 
be strenuously upon his guard. 

There are two passages in the 
New Testament which speak of 
the intercession of Christ, Rom. 
viii. 34 Heb. vii. 25. In the 
English language, the word inter. 
cede is limited to the sense of one 
person praying for another; and 
in this sense, the intercession of 
Christ is commonly understood. 
Mr. Belsham, in his Review of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise, takes 
occasion to observe, that the word 
translated intercede, expresses in 
the original, a more extensive 
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sense, and that the apostle pro- 
bubly meant to teach, that Christ 
in his exalted state, was employ. 
ing his renovated and enlarged 
powers in some unknown way for 
the benefit of his church, in a way 
which probably the apostles them- 
selves did not fully comprehend ; 
and that there was no more reason 
to believe that Christ was always 
literally engaged in prayer, than 
that, in a literal sense, be stcod at 
the right hand of God, which 
every one sees to be impossible, 
because an infinite being cannot 
exist in a human shape. 

There may, perhaps, be some. 
thing very ludicrous in all this. 
But [ profess that [ am one of 
those whum Mr, Wilberforce de- 
scribes as so obstinately dull, that 
I cannot discover it! In the ex. 
tract, however, which these good 
people have brought forward from 
the work of their Trish chieftain, 
the learned Professor condescends 
to be very jocose upon the subject; 
and, after a number of remarks 
which, no doubt, appear exceed. 
ingly facetious to his numerous 
and jadicious admirers, he sums 
up with an excellent and appro. 
priate bon mot / 

Speaking of the interpretation 
given above of the word rendered 
mtercede, which interpretation, 
however, the Professor will not ven- 
ture tocontradict, he adds, in his 
bantering style, “We are told, ‘that 
we may imagine what we please, 
but that more than this is not re- 
vealed ;’ of which it unfortunately 
happens that not one word is re- 
vealed, except by Mr. Belsham : 
St. Paul having simply said, that 
Christ is now at the right hand of 
God, making intercession for us.— 
God, however, has no right hand! 


and tnterceding does not mean ine 
terceding !” 

As Tacknowledge that I cannot 
at all understand what the Pro- 
fessor means, I must leave this 
brilliant passage to the admira. 
tion of those who can better coms 
prehend and relish this Hibernian 
wit, and who are more accustomed 
than I aim to banter upon serious 
subjects. 

10. But the bonne bouche is re- 
served to the last. These wor. 
thy good people, who, to save 
the faliing orthodoxy of Scotland, 
have ransacked the multifarious 
work of Dr. Magee, in which he 
has es hausted his theological com- 
mon-place book in defence of the 
holy catholic faith, have discover. 
ed in this heterogeneous mass & 
passage from the writings of Mr. 
Belsham, in which, to bis eternal 
disgrace, and to the everlasting de 
feat and confusio:: of the cause 
which he espouses, he has com 
pared Jesus Christ to the Emperor 
Napoleon! Hear his very words 
extracted by Dr. Magee, from p. 
129, note, of Mr. Belsham’s Let- 
ters on Arianism, and extracted 
again from Dr. Magee’s learned 
work, p. 486, in this Book of £x- 
tracts, and now once more ¢x- 
tracted from that precious selec: 
tion, published, with the leazacd 
Professor’s express permission, by 
the worthy members of the Glas- 
gow Religious ‘Tract Society, Ps 
24, viz. 

“ Of acertain person, who now 
makes a very considerable figure 
in the world, it may be said with 
truth, so far as the civil state of 
the continent of Europe 1s col 
cerned, that he is the creator of 
all these new distinctions, bigh 
and low, whether they be thrones, 




















































































or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers, all these things are made 
by him, and for him, and he is 
before them all, takes precedence 
both in time and dignity, and by 
him do all these things consist. Yet 
who would infer from such lan- 
guage as this, that the present 
ruler of France is a being of supe- 
rior order to mankind, much less 
that he is the maker of the world? 
The language which is true of 
Bonaparice, in a civil sense, 1s ap- 
plicable to Jesus Christ ina moral 
view; but it no more imphes pre- 
existence, or proper Creative power 
in One case than in the other.’? The 
learned divine, as if struck with 
pious horror at the blasphemy of 
the paragraph, with all due so- 
lemnity, adds, “* This comment of 
Mr. Belsham’s requires no com. 
ment from me,’’ and contents him. 
self with the easy process of mark- 
ing his disapprobation by three 
notes of admiration ! !! 

But, after all, will any one de- 
ny the truth of the analogy > And 
13 it not obvious even to the under- 
standing of a child? Jesus Christ, 
as the sovereign of the Christian 
dispensation, appoints the officers 
of that dispensation, communi- 
cates their qualifications, and as. 
signs them their respective spheres 
of action, which the apostle, in al. 
lusion to earthly monarchies, ex- 
presses by the creation of thrones, 
and dominions, principalities and 
powers; just as, in the present 
state of Europe, the Emperor Na- 
poleon is, in a political sense, the 
head of those principalities and 
powers, which have derived their 
Political existence from him. 
Where is the harm of this illustra. 
tion? And what occasion is there 
for that awful silence, and those 
Portentous notes of admiration, 
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which express so much more than 
the most learned comments of our 
learned theologian? 

It may, perhaps, be alleged, 
thatit was mdecorcus inthe author 
of the Letters on Arianism, to coms 
pare Jesus Christ to Bonaparte, 

Had it been called merpeatent, 
perhaps the objection might bave 
been allowed. Considering how 
apt ignorant and weak persons are 
to take offence where none was 
intended, and how eager artlul 
and malignant men are to lay bold 
on every occasion to do mischief, 
and to pervert the most innocent 
language to excite the bad pas- 
sions of fools and bigots, it might 
have been prudentin the writer to 
have omitted the offensive compa. 
rison. 

But that the use of such a simi- 
litude is far from implying disre- 
spect tothe object of it, is evident 
from the example of our Lord him- 
self, who, in a well-known parable, 
compares his heavenly Father to 
an unjust judge, who neither fear- 
ed God nor regarded man :i-— 
and likewise from the example 
of the apostles, who in their 
writings frequently compare our 
Lord to Satan, representing them 
as two sovereigns who divide the 
world between them, and who are 
perpetually at war with each other 3 
sometimes winning and sometimes 
losing, in the eternal contest. 
But certainly our Lord had no 
design to disparage the character 
of his Father; nor his disciples, 
that of thar Master. Let not, 
then, the author of the Letters, &e, 
be suspected of an intention to 
disparage the character and dig- 
nity of the great prophet of the 
Most High, by illustrating his 
moral government in the Curis- 
tian dispensation, by comparing 
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it with the political arrangements 
of the Emperor of Franuce.* 

I cannot close this address, with. 
oul entering my protest against 
the very disingenuous manne! in 
which Dr. Magee states the ob 
jectious of the Unitarians, and ol 
the author of the Letters upon 
Ananism ip particular, against 
the popular doctrine of the crea- 
tion of ail things by Jesus Christ. 
I pass over his attributing to Mr. 
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* As a farther exemplification of the 
above, and likewise as a specimen of 
the acumen of the compilers of the 
« E .posure,”’ in distinguishing between 
“ Unitarian blasphemy” and Trinitarian 
orthodoxy, by their choice o! this para- 
graph, ori.imally w itten by Mr Bel- 
shain; the publishers of this Address 
beg leave to refresh the memories of 
their fellow citizens, partic larly those 
connected with the Glasgow Tract So- 
ciely, wiih an extract from a sermon 
lately delivered by one of ‘heir most re- 
spect.ble members, in defence of the 
divinity of Christ The preacher, in 
illustration of his assertions respecting 
the supreme divinity and underived power 
of Jesus Christ, ex, re-sed hiniself to the 
following effect -—Unitarians indeed al- 
low that he possessed very extraordinary, 
powers lut deny them to have been origie 
nally his own and assert that all his power 
and wisdom was delezated to him ly God. 
Now, says the pre cher, we know that a 
person may le appointed to an office, but 


the aliliites requisite to fulfid the duties of 


the off e cannot le conf rred. Lhe king 
might nominate a child of two years old to 
the office of Lord High Chance ior of Eng- 
land, tut could the King communicate the 
altiites MECESSATY fo Su fil tne duties of 
that high office ?i—In other words, God 
might a point Jesus Christ t the Oliice 
of Messiah, bur, the Al: ighty could 
not comn unicate to his beloved Son the 
qualifications necessary for performing 
the duties of the high and dignified office 
he had assigned him !—lIt js unspeakable 
Elasphemy for a Unitarian to compare 
Jesus hrist, im any sense, to the Em- 
peror of France; but it is evangelical 
ortwodory tor « Trinitarian ty compare 


Jchovah, in the mos alifi 
st unqualified sense 
to the King of Brizain ! ? 
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Belsham interpretations of scrip. 
ture which that author has publicly 
disavowed, as this mist: presenta 
tion Is probably the effect of ig. 
hnorance and precipitation, rather 
than of design; and I sincerely 
wish that I could as easily excul- 
pate the learned Protessor Upon 
other cecasions. 

Though Dr. Magee speaks of 
* the language used throughout 
the New ‘Testament, respecting the 
creation of all things by Jesus 
Christ,’” it is very certain that 
there are but nine passages in the 
whole New ‘Testament which can 
possibly be strained, by the most 
ignorant and willing believer, to 
express this doctrine, And of 
these nine, there are only four 
upon which any stress would be 
laid by a well-informed and cate 
did judge.* It is a fact, and Dr. 





* These texts are, 1st, John i. 3. ond, 
Johni. 10. Inorder to draw an argu- 
ment from these two passages, the word 
(yivo%as) translated made, must be 
understood in a sense different trum 
that in which it-is to be understood in 
any other passage of the New Testa- 
ment, though it occurs ups ards of seven 
hundred times. 3d, 1 Cor. viii. 6 is ale 
lowed to be little to the purpose. 4th, 
Eph. iii. 9. is a manifest interpolation; 
andg if genuine, is explained even by 
orthodox interpreters, of the new Cre- 
ation. sth, Col. i 16, 17, is the text = 
which the gieatest stress is laid: but 
in this, when the apostle enters ito 
the detail of things created, they are not 
natural objects, such as sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea, &c. but artificial dis- 
tinctions, viz. thrones, dominions, &e. 
Ani the conclusion drawn, that he is 
head over all things to the church, X¢. 
is such as might naturally be expected 
from his being the founder of the new 
dispensation ; but very different fiom 
what would properly follow from his 
being announced as the Creator of all 
things, the Maker and Lord of angels, 
Gth, Heb. i. 2. To make this argument 
available, the word (aiwyas) translated 
worlds, must be taken in a sense whic 




























































































Magee knows it, that it is never 
said of Jesus Christ, that he made 
heaven and earth, or that he cre. 
ated the world. And it 13 also a 
fact, that Jesus Christ is never 
spoken of as the creator of sub- 
stances, but merely of modes and 
ranks and states of things. 

Now, how does Dr. Magee re. 
pel these arguinents ? Why, by the 
silly observation, that in * the 
usual Socinian refutations, cre. 
ating does not mean creating, and 
that worlds are dispensations,”’ 
&e, So that, according to this 
new doctrine of the Dublin Pro. 
fessor, the word creating has but 
one signification, and that signifi. 
cation is, bringing a being into ex- 





it never bears in the New Testament. 
Dr. Magee may sneer at this remark, but 
he cannot contradict it. 7th, Heb. i. 
10, Many orthodox expositors interpret 
these words as addressed to God, and 
not to Christ. sth, Heb. iii 4. is nothing 
tothe purpose. yth, Rev. iii. 14, isa 
text of doubtful meaning and of doubt- 
ful authority. 

These are all the passages of the New 
Testament which are or can be alleged 
iN favour of a doctrine which, had it 
been true, would have been so extraor- 
dinary, so astonishing, so overwhel n- 
ing, that the writings of the apos'les and 
Cvangelisis, would have been filled with 
itfrom one end to the other, and the 
creation of the world would have been 
4 distinctly ascribed to Christ as it now 
is, by those who believe that doctrine 
Instead of which, it is only mentioned 
incidentally, ambiguously, aud even 
coldly, as an ordinary fact, which occa 
sioned no kind of surprise, and which 
Was, in no considerable degree, strange 
Tunexpected. Is it possible, is it con- 
“stent with the known principles of hu- 
> nature, that a discovery so wonder- 
ul should be received with so little 
©Motion ? What are all the arguments 
prs criticism upon Greek particles, in 

™parison with such a fact as this? 

4 Calm Inquiry into the Scripture 


rine concerning the Perso: ist 
Part j, fecr. 6. g n of Christ, 
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istence. Upon this principle, 
when the king is said to create a 
peer, you mean that he brought a 
peer into existence! = [t is in vain 
to plead that nothing more is in. 
tended, than that the sovereign 
raised a man from the rank of a 
commoner to thatofa peer.—Im- 
possible, says our learned Doctor! 
for at that rate “ ereating does not 
mean creating: you can only 
mean, that the king brought a 
peer into being out of nothing, for 
the word will bear no other sense! 

Such is the reasoning to which 
this learned theologue condescends 
to stoop, to repel the arguments of 
those he calls Socinians. ‘ Jnter- 
ceding does not mean interceding”™ 
~—‘* creating does not mean cre- 
ting /”—What opinion must he 
entertain of the understandings of 
his readers, to think that they 
could be imposed upon by such 
miserable sophistry? And what 
opinion must an intelligent reader 
form of a writer who could himself 
be deceived, or who could ate 
tempt to delude others, by so poor 
an evasion? 

You bave now, my Christian 
friends, a reply to this vaunted 
publication, which was expected 
by its well-meaning editors to cut 
up Unitarianism by the roots! 
Read, examine, deliberate and 
judge. If the Lorp be God, 
serve him ; but if Baal, then serve 
him. Consider what I say, and 
the Lory give you understanding 
in all things. 

Iam, my Christian Friends, 

Your faithful Servant, 


A Calm Inquirer after Revealed 
Truth. 
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No. VII, 
Book.Worm. No. V IT, mat and fo sate 976,199 
pounds.” The prisoners were all 
Sir, June 30, 1813. Seitind tor dk #, except a man, 
I lately invited you, (p. 357) ** committed 1040, pon an ap- 
to accompany me on a visit to peal of murther.”? anda woman, 
atomb of the royal dead. I now & committed 1646 for felony and 
beg leave to introduce you to a murther.”  Annexed to the List 
tomb of the living, as prisons is the following paper, entitled 
have been too justly described. The Propositions, with some Ad- 
An account of a pamphlet which ditions. 
came into my possession in the “1. The prisoners were desired 
ame miscellanevus collection to shew their reasons why a law 
with the Messenger from the dead, should not be made, to sequester 
will not unsuitably follow those their estates into the hands of 
considerations on our municipal commissioners nominated by theit 
code, and the just and reasonable creditors as in the statute of bank- 
adaptation of punishment to rupt, to be let or sold, that their 
crime which, in the last and pre- debts may be paid, and the re- 
sent volume, have well occupied mainder returned to them. 
many of your pages. This pamph- “9. To shew their reasons, why 
let has the foilowing ttle : a law should not also be made, 
“A List of all the Prison- that if any of the prisoners have 
ers in the Upper Bench Prison, made over their estates, or any 
remaining in custody the 3rd part thereof, in trust, or other. 
of May, 1653, delivered in ty wise, to any person, so as to dee 
Sir John Lenthall to the Com. fraud their creditors, and if such 
mittee appointed by the Councell person, or persons, shall not vo- 
of State, fur examining of the luntarily make discovery thereof, 
State of the said Prison, with the within a convenient time to be 
Times of their first Commitment, appointed, that then they shall 
and the Causes of their Detention. forfeit of their own estates the va- 
And also the Substance of the lue of what is so concealed, and 
Propositions made by the Com- such fraudulent acts made void. 
mittee to the Prisoners, with their = * 3, Why the creditors of such 
Answer thereunto. Published for as are poor, and have not to pay 
information of all such as are their debts, their creditors having 
concerned herein. By the Ap- the benefit of commissioners, 
pointment of the Committee, Col. they will, to examine their debt- 
Thomas Pride, Col. Tomlinson, ors upon oath, and such other 
Col. Cooper, Mr. John Foun. witnesses as are necessary for the 
taine, Mr. Richard Wollaston, discovering their estates, paying as 
Mr. Margets, Judge Advocate. far as it will extend, why such 
London. Printed for Livewel/ persons should not be released, 
Chapman, and are to be sold at so as to be set to labour, (if able) 
his shop at the Crown in Pope’s for bread for themselves oF fame 
Head Alley. pp. 25. 1653.” lies ; and if possible to pay theit 
The total number of the pri- just debts, That the commer: 
soners is stated (p. 23) as 393, wealth creditor and debtor may 
“and the total sum of their ac- esse suffer, and the Lord ne 
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provoked by the cruelty of the 
creditor or carelessness of the 
debtor. And all such poor pri- 
soners as are in want, and not 
able to work, may be released 
and relieved, that so prisons may 
neither be places of protection to 
men of estates, nor of destruction 
to such as have none. 

“The answer by some of the pri- 
soners to the fi'st proposition was, 
that they thoughtit reasonable, so 
as they might have like relief a- 
gainst their debtors. 

“Others said that they lay In pri- 
son for other men’s debts, who 
died men of great estates, and left 
them to descend to their children 
n tayle, and they prayed their 
estates might be made liable to 
pay their debts, 

“ Others said they were impri- 
soned unjustly at the suit of cor- 
porations, and those corporations 
were indebted to them, and pray- 
ed that a law might be made to 
make corporations liable to pay 
their debts. 

** Divers prisoners complained 
that they were kept in. prison by 
leigned actions, and no declara- 
tions upon them, to shew tor what 
Cause; and when they had been 
#9 imprisoned three terms, be- 
Cause then they might free them- 
selves upon common bail, their 
adversaries would lay other feign- 
td actions upen them, and so they 
Were never like to get out. 

“These and many otherthings of 
moment, for redress in these cases, 
are under consideration, and to 
be presented to the Council of 
State for present relief.’’ 

_ Of the committee named on the 
title-page, Colonel Pride is famous 
lor that act of military violence in 
1648, when he forcibly detained 
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from the House certain Common. 
ers obnoxious to his party, a trans. 
action which was ludicrously des 
scribed as Pride’s purge. He 
and Colonel Tomlinson had sae 
among the king's judges. The 
latter had commanded the guard 
during Charles’s imprisonment 
and on the scaffold. Tohis humane 
conduct in this office Wood, the 
royalist, bears the following testie 
mony: ** Coll. Math. Tomlinson, 
wheresoever he was about the hing, 
was so civil, both towards his Ma- 
jesty and such as attended him, 
as gained him the king’s good opie 
nion, and, as an evidence thereof, 
he gave him his gold pick-tooth 
case, as he was one time walking 
in the presence chamber,” (Ath. 
Ox. 11. 700.) 

Milton, in his History of En- 
gland, considering the case of Cae 
nute, says, ** It is a fond conceit 
in many great ones, to cease from 
no violence tll they have attained 
the utmost of their ambitions and 
desires ; and then, lastly, to grow 
zealous of doing right when they 
have no longer need to do 
wrong.”? Milton might possibly 
have had Cromwell in his recole 
ivction, who well exemplified the 
remark. He threw off the repub.s 
lican vizor, which he bad worn s0 
successfully, and forcibly «jected 
from their House the remainder 
of the Long Parliament, April 20, 
1653; commencing his governs 
ment with the appointment of this 
committee. According to Olde 
mixon'’s House of Stuart, (Fol. pe 
414,) ** The first act of civil gos 
vernment which Cromwel/ and his 
council exercised, was their exame 
ining the grievances and oppressions 
committed by Sir John Lenthall 
(brother of the Speaker] in manag- 
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ing the prison of the Upper or 
King’s Bench, both as to debtors 
and creditors.”’ 

William Penn had the merit of 
legislating on the liberal principle 
of this committee. In a constitu- 
tion for West New Jersey, which 
he projected in 1676, according 
to Mr, Clarkson’s Life of Penn, 
(i. 170.) ** No man was to beim- 
prisoned for debt; but his estate 
was to satisfy his creditors as far 
as it would go, and chen he was 
to be set at liberty to work again 
for himself and family.” 

Dr. Johnson, a century after 
Cromwell’s committee, maintained 
their just and liberal sentiments, 
I refer to the Idlers, Nos, 22 and 
$8, published in 1758, which 
those should read who are stran. 
gers to them, and those who have 
read can scarcely have forgotten, 

VERMICULUS. 

P.S. The religious house, 
mentioned in my last number (p. 
360,) was Ston, near Brentford, 
now a seat of the Duke of North. 
umberland. In London and its 
Environs (vi. 6,) I find the follow. 


ingaccount. ‘“* When the corpse of 


Henry the 8th was to be removed 
from Westminster to Windsor to 
be interred, it laid the first night, 
not at Richmond, as is commonly 
supposed, but at Sion; which, 
by this means became the scene in 
which a prophecy was supposed to 
be fulfilled. For Father Peto 
preaching before the King at 
Greenwich in 1534, told him that 
the dogs would lick his blood as 
they had done Ahab’s. Now as 
the king died of-a dropsical disor- 
der, and had been dead a fortnight 
before he was removed to Sion, it 
so happened that some corrupted 
matter of a bloody colour ran 
through the coffin at that place. 
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Whereupon the incident, though 
only a natural consequence of the 
aforesaid circumstances, was mis. 
construed into a completion of 
Peto’s pretended prophecy, and 
considered as a plece of divine 
justice inflicted upon the king, for 
having forced the Bridgettins from 
their religious sanctuary.” 

Stow in his Annals, p. 562, un- 
der the year 1533, relates this 
anecdote of friar Peto, “ a simple 
man yet very devout,” and de. 
scribes him as “ preaching at 
Greenwich, upon the 22d chapter 
of the 3d book of Kings,” and 
warning the king by °° the story of 
Ahab.” 

Henry’s fatr monument at Wind- 
sor (p. 360) appears to have been 
designed by him on a scale the 
most costly and magnificent which 
the age could invent. In Speed’s 
Chronicle (ii. 785) the plan of this 
sumptuous fabric is detailed. The 
following instructions to thesculp- 
tor will show what a gross anthro- 
pomorphist was the royal leader of 
the English Reformation. 

‘© Item, on the top of the high- 
est step of the said 5 steps, on the 
south side, shall be an image of 
the Father, having in his left hand 
the soul of the king and blessing 
with his right hand, with 2 angels, 
holding abroad the mantle of the 
Father, on either side. 

“Trem, in likewise shall be made 
on the other side, the said image 
of the Father, having the soul of 
the queen in his left hand, blessing 
with his right hand, with like an- 
gels. 
“ The height of the same work 
from the Father unto the pave 
ment shall be 28 feet.” 

This monument was never ¢oi- 
pleted, but sume paris of i fe 
mained till 1642. The silvst 








images were then melted down by 
order of the Long Parliament, to 
assist their supplies in the war with 
Charles. ‘This is related by Guth. 
rie the historian (Hen, VIII. ad 
fin.) and pathetically lamented as 
an horrible sacrilege. 





Essay on the Defects of the Re- 
formation and of the Reform- 


ers. 
July 24th, 1813. 


—pybeis xavyardw ev aviowmors. 


As, in behalf of what some men 
deem religious truth, appeals are 
often made to the Reformation and 
the Reformers from Popery, with 
scarcely less confidence than if 
they were made to the original 
records of Christianity, I shall be 
justified in endeavouring to shew 
that this confidence is excessive, 

The Reformation was, no doubt, 
a great blessing to the world. By 
means of it the Scriptures were 
presented to the people in their 
native tongue: the thind was 
roused to inquiry and action ;* 
and some check was given to the 
interference of temporal power in 
affairs relating simply to God and 
conscience. It is further admit- 
ted that many of the principal 
instruments of the Reformation 
were men of vigorous faculties, of 
eminent piety and virtue and of 
distinguished learning, for the 
times in which they lived. We 
owe them considerable obligations ; 
their memories claim our grati- 
tude and veneration. 

Having thus stated my judg. 


——— 





* La Reformation est l'epoque de 
Vhistoire qui a le plus efticacement servi 
perfeciibilité de l’espece humaine, 
Mad. De Stael, &c. D. L. Lit. &c. 
Vol. I. 264. 
VOL. VIII, 
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ment of the Reformation and of 
the Reformers, I now propose to 
represent the defects of both ; not, 
l1 can assure my readers, ~ with 
the invidious design of lessening 
the reputation of illustrious names 
or of detracting from the value of 
most important services, but only 
with the view of proving my con- 
sistency as @ Protestant. 

Well known events had induced 
many of the inhabitants of Ger- 
many, of Switzerland and of our 
own country to shake off the papal 
yoke. ‘Their separation from the 
sce of Rome, was, at least in its 
beginning, much more a matter 
of feeling than of reasoning: they 
groaned under burdens which they 
found themselves incapable of 
sustaining; they were shocked at 
the gross immoralities of several 
of their spiritual rulers, and 
something like a sense of injury, 
aided by other considerations, 
prevailed on them to withdraw 
their allegiance from the pow. 
er to which they had long and 
implicitly submitted. 

The Reformation and Protes- 
taut Nonconformity can only be 
vindicated on the principles which 


they have tended to unfold, es.* 


tablish and diffuse. But it would 
be extravagant to assert that either 
the Reformers or the first Non. 
conformists were as thoroughly 
acquainted with the evidence, 
the nature and the extent of those 
principles as many of their suc. 
cessors. ‘This were to aflirm that 
knowledge and inquiry were as 
far advanced then as they are at 
present, or that our ancestors 
erected the superstracture, instead 
of merely laying the foundation, 
To be a Protestant, 1s not to 
believe or disbelieve particu ar te. 
nets: it is not to practice or to 
3 U ’ 
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neglect particular ceremonies. The 
man who deserves the title, re- 
nounces human authority in reli- 


Cion & he rvads, he inte rpre is, tne 
Bible to the best of lis abil Le: 
and he maintains that it this be 
not his right, neither was it law- 


ful for the 
their connection with the Remish 
church. 

The Reformation did not draw 
a sufficiently broad line of dis- 
tinction between the objects of ci. 
vil government and those of reli. 
gious faith, hope and duty. 

They who conducted it, denied, 
it is true, the claims of the Bishop 
of Rome: they even deemed him 
Antichrist, But they transterred 
most, if not all, of his pretensions 
either to an assembly of men or 
to some one individual, on whom 
they bestowed the ttle of J7ead 
of the Chi rch. They invested 
their synods, their parliaments, 
and their movarchs with the pow. 
er of regulating the faith and wor. 
ship of the inhabitants of their 
re spective countries. Llitherto, a 
foreign potentate had excreised 
supreme jurisdiclion, in’ maticrs 
of seligion, over communities 
avhich ought to have been inde- 
nendent on his will: for the fue 
lire, such jurisdiction was en- 
trusted to their native rulers. ‘The 
change was, undoubtedly, in some 
degree an advantage: but it was 
an advantage only to civil policy. 
Great evils had arisen from this 
interference of the Popes: it had 
frequently given birth, in parti. 
cular, to fatal divisions between 
subjects and their princes; and 
temporal ambition had been gra- 
tified under the veil of spiritual 
dominion. It was time to puta 
Stop to these encroachments : and 
they might have been stopped by 


fcformers to dissolve 


other means than by clothing hy 
nah governors and legislators with 
prerogatives which have no juss 
relation to the ends of govern. 
ment. 

Further; The Reformation did 
not duly hold forth the sufficiene 
cy of Scripture or cflectually guard 
the exercise of consci: —" 

While it declared, in words, 
that the sacred volume conteins 
whatever is necessary for Cliris. 
tians to embrace and_ practice, 
it did not leave me n at pad, to 
Interpret the Bible 
butcommitted to civil magistrates, 
and to spiritual guides ap pointed 
by them, the province 
ing the Scriptures, of judging 
what doctrines they teach and 
what ceremonies they prescribe. 
On a body of persons whom it 
styled ¢he church it conferred the 
privilege of decreeing articles and 
rites: and though it professed 
that nothing ought to be so incale 
cated which is not revealed in 
God’s holy word, it did not per- 
mit’ individuals to avow eyen a 
doubt whether the propositions 
thus enjoined, were scriptural or 
unscriptural. ‘The creed of the 
people was still to rest on the 
f f human authority: the 
pie an drawn out by that ae 
thority, were affirmed to be i 
rived from the Sacred Books, 
oppositien to papal Ball s and Ro. 
mish traditions; ne veFtheless, if 
any one demanded proots and 
still more if he expressed te ise 

agreement, he was without delay 
accused and punished as a heretic. 
It follows that the Reforn ation 
did not deliver men from their 
bondage to other terms of come 
munion than were required by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
Assent was still demanded to 


if se lves, 


of CX pl: wn 
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articles of which it may safely be 
said that they are numerous and 
intricate, and for several of which 
we no evidence in the 
Scriptures. ‘The fact is cleat in 
the present state of almost every 
Protestant Society; and it is a 
fact which, perhaps more than 
any other, demonstrates the in- 
compléteness of the Reformation, 
and the existence of an Anti. 
christian principle and power, Ac. 
cording to the New ‘Lestament, 
the Messiahship of Jesus, is or 
should be the whole of a Christ. 
Supposing human 


discern 


jan’s creed. 
articles of religion to be specifically 
scriptural, they are unnecessary : 
and if they be contrary to scrip- 
ture, they are fraught with dan- 
ger. 

It has been pleaded that ** as 
the Founder of Christianity neither 
established nor recommended any 
particular form of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, he has left the nature 
and the mode of it to be detér. 
mined by human wisdomf.”” But 
even if, for the purpose of the 
argument, I made this concession, 
I would still remark that the spi- 
rit, the genius, the simplicity of 
the gospel ought to be strictly 
kept in view, when we are fram. 
Ing terms of religious Communion. 
To go beyond the conditions in- 
sisted on by the author and the 
original publishers of our faith, 
Is to blend the ordinances of men 
with the commands of Heaven. 

** Protestant churches” it has 
also been affirmed, “ are volun. 
tary societies, which have the 
right of laying dowa their own 
terms of admission into them, pro- 
vided they require nothing mani. 
festly inconsistent with the law of 
Christ.” What, however, is the 
fact? Are they all voluntary so- 


of the Reformation, 
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cieties? Are none of them fortis 
fied by tempogal rewards, by tems 
poral penalties and disabilities ? 
And if these be their guards, with 
with what justice do you allege 
that they are voluntary associa- 
tions, or even describe them as 
being Protestant and Christian ? 

The Reformation would have 
been less defective had jt cone 
demned the false and mischievous 
doctrine that religious opinions 
may be arraigned at the tribunal 
of the magistrate. 

In not a few instances they were 
actually so arraigned; and we 
know that, with scarcely any eX- 
ception, such was the sentiment 
of the Reformers, asserted both in 
their discourses and their writings 3 
they avowed the principle, even 
though they occasionally qualified 
and Jimited its application, As 
the consequence, the spirit of ine 
tolerance and persecution, has not 
yet ceased to disgrace the compas 
ratively enlightened age in which 
we live. 

Such, generally, were the dee 
fects of the Reformation, Among 
those of its instruments I shail 
first mention an irrational fear of 
incurring the. guilt of schism, 

By schism, or division, 1 mean 
a causeless separation from a ree 
ligious society or church, And 
the schismatic is not only he who 
lightly cuts himself off from such 
an association, but he, moreover, 
who, by exercising spiritual ty- 
ranny and imposing unscriptural 
terms of fellowship, forces others 
to withdraw from it, and to form 
a distinct communion. At the 
period of the Reformation, this 
doctrine, so communly acknow. 
ledged in the present day,» was 
not easily admitted. Men had 
been so long enslaved | by an 
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Antichristian power, and so fami- 
liar with its pretensions, that they 
were content to vindicate their 
self-deliverance from its usurpa- 
tions rather upon the exigency 
than upon the reason of the case, 
Oi this sort of umidity we perceive 
many marks in the writings of the 
Reformers, especially of our own 
country : we sce them anxiously 
making the appeal to ecclesiast- 
cal antiquity ; and hence, proba- 
bly, they are chargeable with car- 
rying to an undue extent their 
notions and practices in relation 
to church discipline, order and 
authority, 

For the same reason and from 
an inordinate desire of unif rmity 
of belief, they were solicitous to 
frame, subscribe and enforce arti- 
cles of faith. 

Their enemies accuscd them (it 
is the vulgar cry of ignorance, big. 
otry and craft against al/ religious 
reformers) of abandoning the most 
essential points of Christian doc. 
trine, ‘To silence the accusation, 
which it would have been more 
magnanimous to have overlooked 
and wiser to have repelled in a 
very diflerent manner, they were 
intent upon Composing creeds and 
forms, which might convey, as 
they imagined, their sentiments 
upon important tenets. But the 
experiment was unsuccessful: it 
did not step the clamours of their 
adversaries, nor did it even serve 
to define their own theolog cal 
opinions ; there being, at this very 
day, almost as much controversy 
about the meaning of the articles 
in question, as there is about the 
interpretation of the most difficult 
petsages of the scriptures. 

It was another defect in the re- 
formers that they did not confine 
their arguments in behalf of Chris- 
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tian truth to the Bible, but placed 
disproportionate weight on the’ 
writings of persons destitute of in 
spiration. 

This was an ill-judged deference 
to the authority of men, which, 
in one memorable case, they had 
signally renounced. It was also 
an improper concession to their 
opponents, who have ever been 
mere fond of quoting fathers and 
councils than the pure testimony 
of Scripture. ‘That the cencession 
was in fact made, appears from 
the following account of the nature 
of the conference between Ridley 
and Cranmer, on the one side, and 
the tribunal which sentenced them 
to the flames, on the other: 

‘The Papists,’’ says my au 
thor,* * drew their chief proots in 
favour of transubstantiation from 
the fathers; many of whom, and 
some of the most esteemed writers 
among them, speak on this subject 
in language by no means evangelis 
cal. The two bishops, according. 
ly, being thus pressed by an ale 
thority which they durst not reject, 
were not a litthe embarrassed.” 

Still more grossly did the Re- 
formers err in exhibiting, on some 
occasions, the spirit of intolerance 
and persecution, Not to go bee 
yond our native country, Henry, 
the Eighth consigned Lambert to 
the stake, for denying the real 
presence ; and Cranmer, wise and 
amiable as he generally was, pre 
vailed on Edward the Sixth togivé 
orders for the execution of Joan 
Bocher and George Paris, accused, 
though at different times, the one, 
of denying the humanity of Christy 
the other of denying his divinitys 

Persons who could so far mise 
take the precepts and genius of 
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© Gilpin’s Life of Latimer, 137- 
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}, ought not to be regarded 
as the infallible expositors of it in 
int of doctrine. The late Bishop 
Hurd has stated, without answer. 
ing, this vbjection to an acquiese 
cence in the claims which some 
men advance in behalf of the Re- 
formers: nor has he shewn that 
toleration is a subject ** difficultin 
itself.”"* 

Here I cannot suppress the ob- 
servations of the late excellent bio- 
gtapher of Cranmer. 

“We are surprized,”’ says he, 
“ at seeing the archbishop so far 
depreciate his own cause, as to 
suppose that one man incurred 
guilt by acting on the same 
principles which entitled ano. 
ther to applause; and that he 
who, in the opinion of one church, 
was the greatest of schismatics 
himself, should not, even in com- 
mon justice, indulge toleration to 
others. Nothing even plausible can 
be suggested in defence of the 
archbishop on this occasion; ex. 
cept only that the spirit of popery 
was not yet wholly repressed,” 

* ‘lh re are, however, among 
Protestant writers at this day, 
some who have undertaken his 
vindication. But | spare their 
indiscretion, Let the horrid act 
be universally disclaimed. ‘To 
Palliate is to participate. With 
indignation let it be recorded, as 
What above all other things has 
disgraced that religious liberty 
which our ancestors in most other 
Fespects so nobly purchased,”’ 

My end will be answered, if 
the Siatements and reasonings in 
this essay, awaken or confirm in 
My readers sentiments of forbear. 


_ 





* Sermons at Lincoln's Inn, &c. vol i. 
No. 13. . 
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ance and mutual love, in their res 
ligious 
them to remember that ** Ong is 
their Master, Jesus Christ.”” 


profession, and induce 


N, 





John Walker to the Editor of the 


Monchly Repository. 


Bond Court, Walbrook, 
Frrenpo, 22d 5th mo, 1813, 
Amid the various divisions which 


distract the Christian world, on 
the doctrines recognised by the 
different sects as divine, and which 
they refer, as to a mutuaily ace 
knowledged authority, to the scrips 
tures of Sanhedric and Canonical 
ordination or of the appointment 
of the Councils, successively, of 
Jerusalem and Rome, it is not easy 
to conceive a more striking one 
than that which separates them 
into believers in the Unity of the 
Ineffable,. and the professors of 
faith in Persons of the Godhead, 


In the motley compilations, histoe 


rical, doctrinal, devotional, amae- 


tory, &c. of the rabbis and the 


priesis, got up into the form, and 


title of The Book, [Bible] as they 
have been stamped by bierarchial 
domination, each sect, however 
contradictory, Can, unquestione 
ably, find the support of all its 
tenets; and, in the present day, 
we see all the sects in this country 
associating together, for the pur- 
pose of issuing their sacred book 
throughout the world; each sect 
and each pious individual, no 
doubt, feeling the consoling as- 
surance, that their own church, 
being the true one, will eventuall 
become universally established. 
Magna est veritas et valebit. 
May the greatness of truth, at 
length, every where prevail! Then 
the one sublime principle, testified 
of in the Bible, and recognised by 
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the people of every land, will cease 
to be obscured by the clouds of 
Superstition, to be violated by per- 
Theophilanthropy, or 
pure Quakerism, which must al- 
ways be of Panadelphic character, 
will then cover the earth as the 


secunvion 


waters cover the place of the sea. 


The professors of the belief, that 
the word of God is an inward 
light, do, in referring their doc. 
trines to the Bible, as an authori. 
ty, virtually relinquish their pe. 
culiar dogma ; but there are many 


of this profession, both insulated 
and in society, who do not recog. 


nise any writings of whatever lan. 
guage, to be their guide, in spiri. 


tual concerns. 


Would it not be well that these 
were associated together? Let me 
ask these, my brethren, through 
thy periodical publication, where. 
ever it may reach them; whether 


it may not be well for them to as- 


semble together, in the various 
places of their habitation, or of 


their pilgrimage ; whether it may 
not be good to conler with each 
other; to correspond with absent 
or distant brethren; whether it 
may not be well suited to the pre- 
sent State of society at large, uni- 
ted by common interests, while it 
is variously divided by different 
objects, that they form associae 
tions, in the different places, where 
their lot may be cast. 

Associations so formed, how- 
ever small, in their beginnings, 
may, perhaps, in time, become 
extended, become productive of 
good in society at large. 

Educated myself in the strictest 
sect of the Pharisees, the little flock 
of the followers (@ /a lettre) of the 
primitive Christians, whose super. 
stitions, as they appear to me, 
Ihave had to relinquish, fora pro. 












































of Panadelphian Quakers. 


fession more simple, and more 
sublime, | have been, from time to 
lime, considerably affected with 
observing the deplorable effects 
arising from the unnatural union 
of church and state, in that sect 
which, more than any other, bes 
comes at once, by association, a 
sort of microcosm, | propose, if 
thou give me the opportunity, to 
attempt to exhibit some of the 
grievous declensious of the associ- 
ations of the Friends, whereby the 
bright prospects ol those noble en. 
thusiasts, who, in the gathering 
together of our predecessors, in the 
century before the last, endured 
persecution, even unto death, seem 
to have failed to be realised; where. 
by their establishment, the finest 
the world ever yet saw, instead of 
diffusing evangelical truth, and 
extending itself throughout the 
world, continues to be a diminue 
tive sect; ils polity and its prac 
tices unknown to its surrounding 
neighbours. 

But first, let me offer a sketch, 
which two or three of us, in this 
metropolis, have thought might be 
eligible for adoption, by those 
Friends who cannot acknowledge 
some of the professed tenets of the 
organized part of their sect. 

QUAKERISM PANADEL?PHIAN. 

To a human creature, the con- 
templation of the Supreme Being, 
the Self-existent, must be serious, 
must produce reverential awe. 

Under the sense of the Divine 
presence, it is not degrading to feel 
all self-sufficiency to die within 
us, to tremble before the Lord. 

The fear of the Lord must dee 
liver from the dread of man; must 
make us regard all human crea 
tures, our fellow partakers ol eae 
tality, as our brethren. 


In professing to believe that 








awful reverence towards God be. 
comes our dependent condition, 
we profess ourselves Quakers; 
that it produces due respect to 
our fellows, Panadelphians. 
Might uot associations now be 
formed, in the latter years of the 
King, George the Third, in the 


realms under his government, of 


Frnends, professing themselves to 
be Panadelphian Quakers. 

Panadelphian Quakers profess 
to hold the doctrine, thai all bu. 
man creatures are equal before the 
Lord ; thac the due sense of the 
presence of the Lord, when hap- 
pily felt, must cover the creature 
with reverent awe, and be a pro- 
tection from evil. 

The sense of the Divine pre. 
sence is to be felt amid the varied 
business of life. 

It protecteth from evil. 

We feel checked by it, when 
tempted to do to others as we 
would not that we were done unto. 

We feel peace, when we yield to 
the divine Jaw felt in the human 
heart, of doing to others as we 
would they should do unto us. 

It is profitable to retire from the 
ordinary pursuits of the world, to 
commune with our own heart; to 
be still, 

When collectively assembled, 
under such an exercise, it may be 
seasonable that a brother or a sis- 
ta, clothed with awful reverence, 
Utter words of counsel to the ase 
‘embly; or break forth in out. 
ward expression of filial adoration, 
or thanks, or supplication, towards 
the Supreme Being. 

Under such exercises, the hum. 
led Speaker will not dare to adopt 
tire arts of eloquence, in 

lor gesture; it will be be. 


coming ; : 
i in the congregation to be 
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If individuals, or the whole as. 
sembly, be brought under a simi- 
lar exercise, a Consentaneous ex- 
pression of it, may, possibly, ape» 
pear in the person, or be heard in 
the utterance of the sympathising 
individuals, 

it would be a departure in the 
association, from pure Quakerism, 
to collectively adopt forms on such 
occasions, of assuming certain ate 
titudes, or of dressing or undresses 
ing the head, fect, or other parts of 
the body, It would be a depar- 
ture from Panadclphism, to ate 
tempt to restrain individuals from 
falling intosuch attitudes, or yield- 
ing such utteranee as may feel to 
themselves expressive of what may 
be going on in their own minds. 

‘The Divine Spirit may be felt 
by the assembly, without the ute 
terance of words, ‘lhe members 
may feel the occasion, under the 
solemnity of silence, rendered a 
blessing to their dependent spirits. 

The association cannot hold ite 
self accountable for the expressions 
of the speaker. 

‘They may be, even doctrinally, 
erroneous; while, under the mis- 
statement, as to the leiter, they 
may be utterances, or effusions, 
of a sincere and tender piety, as 
to the spirit. 

Under this persuasion, we may, 
charitably and with edification, 
feel the occasion not unprofitable, 

Each individual can retire from, 
or continue in the place of the as. 
sembly, as may seem to him meets 
his retiring, or staying, not having 
any reference to what is going on 
in the place of the assembly ; it 
has reference, only to what is go 
ing on in his own mind. 

The simple principle, [fear of 
the Lord] not unaptly expressed 
in the English language, by the 
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word Quakerism, which, in the 
estimation of the Society, must 
be the basis of every good effect, 
wrought in the hearts of individu. 
als, and in all the affairs of societics, 
does, when holden in sincerity, 
fitthe human creature to become, 
and constitutes him, a member of 
the catholic church. 

The regulation of his moral 
conduct appertains to the laws of 
his country ; determination of his 
mental condition cannot be as. 
sumed by the associanion. 

His protessing to hold the prin 
ciple, and expressing the wish to 
unite in the association, would 
render him eligible to have his 
name recorded as a member of the 
Society of Panadelphian Quakers. 

His holding the principle of 
Quakerism will prevent him from 
Uniting, in many observances of a 
multitude of people in the world. 

He will be afraid to recognize 
any human authority in spiritual 
affairs, 

If a fellow-creature, under a 
serious exercise of spirit, address 
him, on the things which apper- 
tain to his well-being here or 
hereafter, he will receive the la- 
bour of love, in the measure of 
Sympathy which arises in his 
mind. 

The approbation of the speaker 
from others, however appointed 
or constituted, or whatever eccle- 
siastical designation they may bear, 
will not have any weight with 
him. 

The word of counsel, exhorta. 
tion, or reproof, he will not dare 
to despise, when it seems to him 
uttered in sincerity, from a fellow. 
creature, however lightly the 
speaker may be esteemed by other 
men. 

ke will be afraid to unite with 
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those who hold it their duty to be 
vindictive, in asserting their Own 
rights, or the rights of the Society 
or hauion or people, to whom they 
belong. 

The coercive measures of War, 
and of internal police, will be 
discordant with his feelings. 

He will not dare to renounce 
that dependance on the providence 
of the Supreme Being, which Qua- 
kerism implies. 

His resignation to what he feels 
in himself to be the Divine will, 
without reference to the opinions, 
the notions, the manners of others; 
without regard to their approba- 
tion or disapprobation, will sepa- 
rate him from much of the policy 
of the world. 

He may have to dwell alone 
among the nations, and even among 
his brethren. 

He may be unfitted to unite 
with many of the institutions of 
men, where the promotion of good, 
even, is their object; but, where 
evil has become mixed with their 
proceedings | 

He may have to keep ata dise 
tance from the vain sports, and 
from the eager selfish pursuits, 
which continually occupy the 
worldly minded man; but this 
may contribute to bring him into 
a redeemed and happy state 

In the order of creation there 
are parts which are above our 
comprehension. <% 

We know not why sensitive creé- 
tures are susceptible of pain ; why 
they are subjected to sufferings 
and death. 

In the visible creation, the 
and mild are scen to fall @ gt 
under agonizing terrors, t! 
strong and rapacious. 4 why 

We cannot comprehen at 
these thing are permitted (0 


weak 











Iftheir cause could be discovered 
by the researches of human crea. 
tures; if by human research a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being 
could be obtained 3 if this knowe 
ledge could be recorded ;_ then, 
the learned might consult the re. 
cords, and inform the unlearned, 
and, thus, many might be made 
wise. 

But the fruits of such labour 
would always be of partial and un- 
certain distribution. 

A Panadelphian Quaker docs 
not profess to seek divine instruc. 
tion in the outward creation, 

He rejects the doctrine, that 
the records, or languages, of hu. 
man invention, are the sure vee 
hicles of the Divine will. 

True wisdom cometh from above, 
is infused into all, bringeth salva. 
tion and peace to those who yield 
obedience to its heavenly dictates. 

This is the divine inspiration, 
the inward light vouchsafed to 
every human creature, which sull. 
eth vain inquiries, reconcileth us 
toour human lot; which enableth 
the creatures of a few fleeting mo- 
ments, to rejoice in hope, in their 
present state of being, to enjoy the 
present mutabie condition, which 
is allotted to them. 

To sustain our physical exist- 
ence, to support our varied social 
relations, exertions are absolutely 
necessary ; expences must be in- 
curred, 

It is not so with love, friend. 
ship and religion, 

The consummation of sexual 
love, the sacred tic of marriage, 
must always be accomplishable 
in the Society without expense. 

Individual friendships can have 
Place with them as with other de- 
Scriptions of men, 
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They must renounce the ob. 
servauces, accounted religious, to 
which expences are necessarily ate 
tached, 

All sacrifices and sacraments 
are, with them, of spiritual ine 
terpretation, In the silence of all 
flesh they are effected, in the de. 
votion of mind, Were it otherwise, 
he who possesses worldly sub- 
stance, could oiler up incense 
more acceptable, than the man 
who is not possessed of, or who is 
not encumbered with, it. 

An established polity or politie 
cal economy, is generally neces- 
sary for the regulation of certain 
proceedings of associated bodies; 
and, according to circumstances, 
they will be likely to vary with 
Panadelphian Quakers, 

It will be suited to the climate 
of this part of the world, to hold 
their different meetings under co. 
ver, and in situations admitting 
light, with comfortable accommo- 
dations; to the physical order of 
things, the stated vicissitudes of 
day and night, and changes of the 
seasons, that their assemblies be 
periodical; to the present state of 

society, that they mutually ate 
tempt the brotherly aid of each 
other; that unostentatious col- 
lections, from time to time, be 
made for these useful purposes. 





Objections to the Doctrine of Nee 
Cessily. 
Sir, June 1, 1813. 

Whether in the progress of a 
nation towards refinement, a period 
usually occurs, a doubtful and ame 
biguous period, in which the 
evils attendant on the circulation 
of an enlightened and philosophi- 
cal journal, would, upon the 
whole, outweigh the benefits, J 
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shall not at present stop to inquire. 
Admitting, that, just at the mid- 
dle point, between the boundaries 
of savage and civil life, such a pe. 
riod really occurs, the age in 


~ 


which we live is infinitely removed 


from all fears or apprehensions of 


that kind. The present condition 
of knowledge, renders it impossi- 
ble that any mischief should ac- 
crue from the most uncurbed dis. 
cussion of subjects, connected with 
learning or philosophy, however 
bold or delicate the topics. 

Some of the gentlemen who are 
known to countenance and support 
the Monthly Repository, are per- 
sons of distinquished talents and 
unquestionable integrity: and the 
judgment of such men, respecting 


matters to the consideration of 


which they have dedicated a long 
series of years, is, certainly, enti. 
tled io much respect and atention, 
The writer of this article, Sir, 
after long meditation and much 
inquiry, is compelled to admit, in 
its fullest extent, the Necessarian 
scheme. Yet the doctrine pre- 
sents itself to his imagination, sur- 
rounded by so many and such for- 
midable difficulties, that nothing 
short of the absolute impossibility 
of rejecting it, could induce him to 
range bimself on its side. And, 
on this account, he is extremely 
desirous to learn, through the me. 
dium of so respectable a publica. 
tion as yours, whether the difficul. 
ties in question, do, in truth, offer 
themselves to the contemplation of 
others under the same grave and 
discouraging aspect. 
_ [shall now set down these ob- 
Jections, without softening and 
without exaggeration, just as they 
unfold themselves to my under. 
standing ; and only add, that I 


have not the remotest Wish to ea. 
gage in any Controversy or debate, 
on this or any other point, 

Ist, Does not the doctrine of 
necessity, properly understood, 
refer to the Deity, as to its true 
cause, every event, bad as well as 
good, from the beginning to the 
end of time >—God is the author 
of matter and of mind; and 
of the laws which are impressed 
upon both of them, 

2d, Supposing that mankind, 
during their continuance on earth 
are purely instrumental and pase 
stve, on what conceivable basis 
shall we admit their future respon- 
sibility ? — Where there is no 
choice there can be no account- 
ableness. 

3d, Are the moral principles of 
our nature, though deep and unl. 
versal, of no authority ? —But 
where are the people, savage or 
refined, who do not treat the dis- 
turbers of society, as conscious 
and voluntary offenders; I mean, 
(for I detest cavilling) who de 
not treat such persons as if they 
had power to abstain trom the com 
misston of crimes ? 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have 
only to request, that, if any cor 
respondent shall feel inclined to 
notice this article, be will not 
content himself by referring me to 
any books on the subject; all such 
books I have read and considered: 
they have perfectly satisfied me, 4 
to the truth of the doctrine; bvt 
not at all as to the strength @ 
unavoidable bearing of the objece 
tions. I am fully convinced of 
its truth, but really shocked at ils 
consequences. 

1 am, Sir, with much respect, 

Yours, &c. ; 
xX. 











Dr. Bruce on the Article on 
“ Trish Unitarians.” 


Belfust, June 10, 1813. 


SIR, 

When looking into your Repo- 
sitory for Dec. 1812. [ VII. 753,] 
I find my name intreduced in a 
manner liable to misconcept tion. 
It is one of those Instances in 
which your readers are often mis. 
led by the usurpation of the ute 
of Unitarians on the part of the 
Socinians. ‘This is a continual 
source of confusion ip your pub- 
lication, and sometimes exposes 
it to the suspicion of disingenuity. 
As I accept of the denomination 
of Arian, without subscribing to the 
creed of Arius, I shall take the li- 
berty of addressing you as a Soci. 
nian, without insinuating that you 
adopt any opinions. of Socinus 
which you disavow. 

The confusion arising from this 
equivocal use of the word Unita- 
rian appeared of late very remark. 
ably in your American corres- 
pondence: and as you candidly 
corrected that misrepresentation 
with respect to America, I hope 
you will not refuse a speedy in. 
sertion of what I have to say con- 
cerning Ireland. 

I have a very general knowledge 
of the Dissenters of this country, 
and can venture to assert, that 
there is not one Socinian congre- 
gation in Ireland. In the Svuth. 
ern Association, one or two minis-~ 
ters and about a dozen of the laity 
may entertain such sentiments. 
In the Northern counties, ‘which 
contain between 400,000 and 
500,000 Presbyterians, including 
seceders, 1 do not know of one 
Minister who denies the pre-exis- 
tence of our Lord, though I am 
iatimately acquainted and connect. 
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ed with the most liberal divines of 
that body. The Methodists, Co. 
venanters, Moravians and Evan. 
Socicties Cannot be sus- 
pected of Socinianism; and the 
Quakers have of late been anxious 
to disclaim that doctrine. 

As to my late much respected 
colleague Dr. Moody, and my 
valued friend Mr. Philip ‘Taylor, 
who are particularly mentioned by 
your correspondent, the former 
has recently, for bimself, and his 
worthy associate Mr. Armstrong, 
obviated suspicions of this kind, 
to which Atian ministers who do 
not entertain their people with 
controversy are liable, ina manner 
highly satisfactory to his respecte 
able congregation ; and the latter 
has always adhered to the sentie 
ments of his grandfather, the learn. 
ed Dr. John Taylor of Norwich. 
I have also been long intimate 
with the minister of Clonmel, and 
never had any reason to suppose, 
that he inclined to Sucinian prine 
ciples. 

The excessive spirit of proselyt- 
ism, which actuates so many of 
your correspondents, is not always 
confined to the living. Itis a fas 
vourite opinion among them that 
Newton and Locke were Secinians. 
The evidence for this is brought 
forward in your number for July, 
1810, though, I think, little to 
the satisfaction of the writer hime 
self. Sir Isaac Newton is claimed 
on the strength of verbal expres- 
sions, which he is said to have used 
toa Mr. Haynes, For the trath 
of this traditionary evidence we 
are referred toa Mr. Baron, him- 
self a Socinian, who says, that 
Mr. Haynes, from whom be had 
it, was the most zealous Svcinian 
he ever knew ; and therefore surely 
not an unexceptionable witness. 
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For this quotation from Mr. Ba- 
ron’s tract we are again referred 
to Mr. Lindsey’s Apology. ‘This 
is slight ground for forming an 
opinion of the sentiments of so 
great a man, Ww ho wrote so larg ly 
on religion. As to the quotauion 
from Sir [saac’s own writings, it 
might as well come from an Arian, 
or indeed from any Protestant, as 
from a Socinian, 

** In regard to Mr. Locke,” 
this writer very fairly admits, 
** that he knows not ef any posi- 
tive evidence that can decide the 
question.” I sball therefore fur. 
iish him with one very respectable 
i suimony, respectable in every 
point, but peculiarly so on this 
subject. Itas that of Dr. Lardner, 
who pronounces Locke to. have 
been an Arian, and classes him 
with Dz. Jobn ‘Taylor, in bis Let. 
ter on the Logos, in these words: 
** Tlow this text, Rom i. 3, 4. is 
explained by those who favour the 
Arian hypothesis, of the Logos 
supplying the place of a human 
soulin the person of Jesus, may 
be seen mn divers writers. See the 
Paraphrases of Mr. Locke and Dr. 
'Taylor.”” 

I shall also remind him of two 
passages in Locke's Paraphrase, 
which to me are perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The first is that referred to 
by Dr. Lardner, Rom. i, 3. ** Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord, who, accord- 
ing to the flesh, i. e. as to the 
body, which he took in the womb 
of the Blessed Virgin, bis mother, 
was of the posterity and lineage of 
David, according to the Spirit of 
/loliness, i. e. as to that more 
pure and spiritual part, which in 
him overruled all, and kept even 
his frail flesh holy and spotless 
from the least taint of sin, and was 
of another extraction, &c.” Upon 
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this he has the following note; 
*¢ Spirit of Holiness must mean 
that more pure and spiritual part 
in him, which, by divine extrac. 
fon, he had tnmediately from 
God: unless this be understood, 
the antithesis is lost.” 

The second passage is comprised 
In two notes on Epes. 1. 4and 0, 
** Tt was in consideration of Christ 
alone, that God heretofore, be. 
fore the foundation of the world, 
designed us Gentiles to be his 
ps uple.”—* And this for the sake 
of his son Jesus Christ, who was 
his beloved.” No Arian could 
wish for a more satisfactory com- 
ment on these texts. In the Rea. 
sunableness of Christianity, also, 
he says, that ** Sins should, for 
his Son’s sake, be forgiven ?’— 
and again, ** God sends Jesus 
Christ into the world, who being 
conceived in the womb of a virgin, 
(who had never known man) by 
the immediate power of God, was 
properly the Son of God.” 

The quotation made by your 
correspondent from Locke’s Vine 
dication of the book just mention. 
ed, when read in connecuon, I, 
[ think, an explicit disavowal ot 
Socinianism ; and if any doubt 
remain, it must be removed by 
the following expressions in the 
same tract:— * It would have 
plainly appeared how idle and 
groundless his charging Socinlane 
ism on me was :’’-—“‘ for I repeat 
it again, that there is not one word 
of Socinianism in it.” In his se 
cond Vindication he challenges 
his adversary to shew, that he 
ever said, ** That Christ is not 
above the nature of man.” ; 

It is more candid and respectiul 
to such a man as Locke, to &- 
quiesce in this declaration ot his 
own sentiments, especially wher 





he says, ‘© I have been careful to 
take all Occasions to explain the 
doctrine of my book,’? than to 
‘‘ infer that whatever this great 
man’s opinion was, he did not 
think it necessary or proper, @ 
these publications, fully to state 
it.” But lest the controversial 
nature of these publications may 
be thought to require some re. 
serve, I shall add another passage 
from the original tract: * Speak. 
ing of bis own life, John x. 18, 
he says, ‘ No man taketh it from 
me; but I lay it down myself: I 
have power to lay it dawn, and I 
have power to take it up again :’ 
which he would not have said, if 
he had been @ mortal man, the son 
of aman, of the seed of Adam, or 
else had by transgression forfeited 
his own life; for the wages of sin 
death ; and he that hath incur- 
red death by his own transgression, 
cannot lay down his life for ano- 
ther, as our Saviour professes he 
did’ For my part, I think it 
more reasonable to infer, that 
though Locke may not bave been 
an Arian of the highest order, he 
differed widely from the modern 
Socinians on almost every article 
oltheir creed. He did not believe 
Christ to have been a mortal man 
of the seed of Adam; he was nei- 
ther a Necessarian nor a Material. 
ist; he believed in the incarnation 
and miraculous conception, and in 
the separate nature and existence 
of the soul and body of Christ, and 
did hot scruple to use the phrase 
‘for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 

I have also seen another highly 
respectable author classed by your 
Correspondents in such company 
#S would lead one to suppose that 
he was considered as a Socinian 
or Humanitarian, I mean Aber- 
nethy, As he was net only an 
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ornament to my country, but also 
a member of the same presbytery, 
you will excuse me for wishing to 
set your readers right by referring 
then to his Sermon on the Spi 
rituality of the Divine Nature ; 
where he lays down the Arian doc- 
trine as explicitly and extensively 
as Benjamin Ben Mordecai hime 
self, whose Apology I shall con. 
clude by recommending to the se- 
rious perusal of the subscribers to 
the Repository. 


WILLIAM BRUCE, 





Address from a Tutor to an Ane 
nual Meeting of his former Pues 
pils. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I am convinced that nothing 
can be farther from your thoughts 
than to lead me into circumstances 
of moral danger. And yet so see 
ducing is this testimony of your 
affection, that it forces me to be 
on my guard against that propen- 


sity to magnify the idea of self 


which an excellent moral writer 
has shown is the most dangerous 
of all propensities, 

My high standard of duty, attend- 
ed with a sense of the danger to 
which 1 am exposed, will, I hope, 
preserve me from the intoxications 
of vanity : whilst your persevering 
affection inspires me with thank- 
fulness and a return of affection. 
It had indeed before this time pro- 
duced a transfer of the debt of gra- 
titude, Gentlemen, I thank you, 
—I thank you from my heart. 

As | have just been reading a 
work of Mrs. Hamilton’s which 
advances and illustrates those 
principles in theory, which I have 
long been endeavouring to reduce 
to practice, (a coincidence which 
is likewise flattering to my vanity, ) 
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I shall make no apology, on this in all cases how to think, how to 


occasion, for laying them before 
you in as few words as possible. 
Indeed the business of education, 
in the light in which [ have ever 
considered it, is the business of 
How much 
it is the business of parents I need 
not say. My cencern in it will 


every human being. 


soon devolve upon others. Pre. 


viously to my retiring, | wish to 
say one word which may be of 


use to my successors. 

The design of education, I con- 
ceive, Is to form a human being to 
usefulness and happiness auring the 


whole of his life. Vhe dengn of 
education is to furm an immortal 
being to happiness through all the 


ages of eternity. 

‘The employment of an instruc. 
tor of youth then, I presume, is 
not merely to teach languages,— 
important as that branch of in- 
struction is, and incaleulably im- 
portant as are the sciences con. 
nected with it and the mental ha. 
bits which are best formed by it; 
—it is not merely to teach any 
thing, that is to tell a person what 
he is to think, what he is to be. 
lieve, or even what he is to do: 
—it embraces a wider field of duty, 
and requires exertions of greater 
labour and difficulty. It is to as- 
sist the developement, to favour 
the expansion, and to strengthen 
the texture of every faculiy of the 
understanding and of every amia- 
ble affection of the heart. It is 
to preserve the understanding clear 
from the mists of prejudice, and 
the heart, in this corrupted and 
corrupting scene, pure from the 
taint of vice. It is to restrain the 
imagination, to regulate the judg- 
ment and to form the taste; that 
thus the pupil may be able from 
the most solid principles, to draw 
his own conclusions, and may know 


. 


judge, and how to act. 

The business of education js not 
yet completed. By ATTENTION 
—that all-powerful agent, so coy 
and reserved when courted, so 
partial in her attachments and so 
difficult to be won; -by ATTEN. 
TION, never asleep, never suffered 
to proceed in a wrong direction, 
those mental habits are to be ac. 
quired which will enable the pupil, 
in all the varying circumstances of 
life, to think rightly, to feel right- 
ly, and to act roghtly. 

Gentlemen, —In the most ar- 
duous, important and anxious of 
allemployments, ¢hés is the design 
which I have invariably had in 
view. To you I appeal as wit. 
nesses of the sincerity of my inten- 
tion ; to you I must further appeal 
as examples of the success of my 
endeavours. You will nor, [am 
convinced, accuse me, when we 
have been reading together the 
heathen orators, historians, and 
even poets, of having omitted any 
opportunity which lay in my Way, 
of instilling a moral and Christian 
principle. 

Gentlemen, —If success has at 
tended these, the principal labours 
of my life, I impute it to the 
blessing of heaven, the fertility ! 
the soil which I have been called 
upon to cultivate, and to your 
filia! affection, candid construce 
tion and cordial co-operation. 

I have only to add, that I hope 
it will ever be with you an anh 
mating motive to be all which [ wish 
you to be; that this will contribute 
to my highest happiness both here 
and hereafter; and that my SU" 
which is now near the borzon, 
will set in brightness, though that 
brightness may be lost in my or 

splendour, if I leave you 4 lights 
wn the world, 










































Burns, the Poet's, Views of Reli. 
gion, 

[From Reliques of Robert Burns; col- 

* Jected and published by R. H. Cro- 

mek. 8vo. p. 302, 3.] 

“Those of either sex, but parti- 
cularly the female, who are luke- 
warm in that most important of all 
things, religion—‘* O, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret!’ 
[will lay before you the outlive of 
my belief. Ile who is our author 
and preserver, and will one day 
be our judge, must be, (not for 
his sake, in the way of duty, but 
from the native impulse of our 
hearts,) the object of our reveren. 
tial awe and grateful adoration: 
he is almighty and all-bounteous ; 
weare weak and dependent: hence, 
prayer and every other sort of de- 
votion.—* He is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all 
should come to everlasting life ;’ 
consequently, it must be in every 
one’s power to embrace his offer of 
‘everlasting life ;? otherwise he 
could not, in justice, condemn 
those who did not. A mind per- 
vaded, actuated and governed by 
purity, truth and charity, though 
itdoes not merit heaven, yet is an 
absolutely necessary pre-requisite, 
without which heaven can neither 
be obtained nor enjoyed ; and by 
divine promise, such a mind shall 
never fail of attaining ‘ everlasting 
life;’ hence, the impure, the de. 
ceiving and the uncharitable, ex- 
clude themselves from eternal bliss, 
by their unfitness for enjoying it. 
The Supreme Being has put the 
administration of all this, tor wise 
and good ends known to himself, 
into the hands of Jesus Christ, a 
great personage, whose relation 
to him we cannot comprehend ; 
but whose relation to usis a Guide 
and Saviour; and who, except 
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for our own obstinacy and mis. 
conduct, will bring usall, through 
various ways and by various 
means, to bliss at last. . 

‘*'T bese are my tenets, my friend. 
My creed is nearly expressed in 
the last clause of Jamie Dean’s 
grace, an honest weaver in Ayre 
shire ; ‘ Lord grant that we may 
lead a gude life! for a gude lite 
makes a gude end, at least it helps 
weel !”’ 





GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL KEAD« 
ING, 
No. CXXXIV.* 
A Heathen’s View of National 
Chrostianity, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a hede 
then soldier and writer, who flou. 
rished a. Dp. 380, has the follows 
ing passage in his character of the 
Emperor Constantius ; — ** The 
Christian religion, which in itself 
is plain and simple, he adulterated 
with a childish superstition (anil 
superstitione) : for studying it with 
a vain curiosity instead of sober 
modesty, he raised many dissen- 
tions, which when caused he 
cherished and increased by a strife 
about words, And the public 
carriages were even worn out by 
the troops of priests galloping from 
all quarters to their synods, as 
they call them, to bring the whole 
sect to their particular opinion.” 
‘¢ Most persons,” says Lardner, 
(Works, vili. 467, 468.) “* will ale 
low this to be a judicious passage. 
Ist, He calls the Christian reli- 
gion * a plain and simple religion.’ 
They who best understand the N. 
T. will most admire the justness 





* For CXXXIV, p. 455, read CKXXIIL, 
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has a reference to those two words, smoke shining in 
‘ homoiisius,’ and * homoiousius, imparted to the 
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stance,’ which caused so much that be autyt h times more rongiy 


disturbance among Chri-tians of than his comp inion; and that je 
the fourth century. 3dly, We pl iin. Was nece: ary to be a cottager, to 
ly see that the Arians rendered know what pure and tranquil 
themselves ridiculous, and exposed pleasures nestled bclow those low. 
the Christian religion, by the mul- ly roois, or to read, in their ester. 
titude of their $s} Hods in this reion. nal appcarant ©, til ‘j-0n8 of $e 


Nor were the Fleathen people many beartfelt and long-remem- 


only, butthe atholicks likewise, bered enjoyments. 


concerned jor the poor post horse 35 2" a ee 

as appears trom a passage of Hilary No. CX XXVIII. 
observed by Val siUs, In his notes V te*ims uf Persecution. 
upon this lace of Ammianus. Them of understanding shall 
Athiy, ihe design of these councils fall, Says tne pr yphi t DD Liiiel, Will. 
Was impertinent, namely, to bring 35. this Bishop Newton ine 
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eager curiosity 5 wach it was ul- erally speaking (he says, Diss. on 
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hi i » Unity is in 
vain expected, and Christianity 


will be reproached.” No. CXXXVIII. 
re ere Kieform. 
No. CXXXYV. He that looks back to the his 
Boerhaave’s Motto. tory of mankind will often set, 


The motto chosen by this great (says the learned and eloquent 
man was characteristic: Simplex Philopatris Varvicensis,) that 1 
sigillum veri: “* Simplicity the politics, jurisprudence, religion 


seal of truth.” and all the great concerns of $0 
— ciety, Reforim has been usually the 

No. CXXXVI. work of reason, slowly awakening 
Cotlagers. from the lethargy of ignorance, 


When Burns, iu his better days, gradually acquiring confidence 9 
walked out in a fine summer her own strength, aud ultimately 
morning with Dugald Stewart, and triumphing over the dominion ¢ 
the latter observed to him whata prejudice and custom. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


—_— -—--- - 


Primitivus in Answer to Jlr. 
Jones. 
SIR, 

Under the signature, Prtmitrous, 
I took the liberty to send you 
some remarks on Mr. Wakeficld’s 
translation of Acts xx. 28. and 
on his note justifying the text 
which he had adopted, and the 
rendering of that text which he 
had furnish: d. The whole appeared 
to me extraordinary, and had ex. 
cited my astonishment on every pe- 
rusal, Dr. Middleton, whom I 
had aot then perused on that pase 
sage, had recommended the note 
to his readers as amusing, in a 
spirit, I believe, far less triendly 
to the reputation of Gilbert Wake. 
field, than that which actuated 
me, who can truly say, that I re- 
gard tlie fame of that eminent scho- 


lar only less than the cause of 


truth, 

Mr. Jones bas animadverted on 
My communication with some 
warmth, which I do not reprehend, 
as he must be affected by feelings 
not common to us both. It be. 
came the pupil to hold his shield 
before a tutor, from whose aid he 
could not fail to derive abundant 
advantage, and whose friendship 
he probably enjoyed. To me Mr. 
Wakefield presented himself as a 
critic only, and I truly stated my 
Opinion of him in that character, 
which I still retain, as my remarks 
remain in their full force, and the 
translation and note cannot now 
be cancelled, nor, it seems, de- 
fended, 

I cannot, however, refrain from 
feling regret that it was not pos- 
sible to speak without disparage- 

VOL. Vili, 3 Y 





ment of Mr. W.’s critical skill 
and judgment, when comment- 
ing on his labour on the text in 
question, What is to be done 
when a learned man has commit- 
ted his literary fortune on the 
ocean of criticism? Must his 
errors be left unreproved, when 
they even material.y affect the in. 
terest of the truth? Llow long is 
tenderness to restrain us? How 
far is the grave, at Mr, Jones’s ap- 
peal to which I was sensibly af. 
fected, a fortress in which impore 
tant mistakes are to find shelter? 
I can say truly, that if I could 
have given my opinion with one 
grain of severity less than I have 
employed, if I bave employed 
any, Without shewing the truth a 
less strenuous countenance than I 
thought its importance deserved, 
I would gladly haveso done. In 
the mean time, I observe that 
mercy is demanded with little 
erace for Mr. Wakefield, who 
never shewed any, and would, pro- 
bably have disdained to accept it; 
and especially when demanded by 
Mr. Jones, who, I believe, will be 
allowed, by those who have pee 
rused his interesting and very in- 
genious works, and even his ate 
tack on Griesbach, in his answer 
to my paper, to have handled the 
dead and the living with no great 
portion of placidity and favour. 

But these personal concerns are 
of little moment. The subject 
in discussion is of too great weight 
to aflord them room, I will, there- 
fore, proceed, without further de- 
lay, to show the fallacy of Mr. 
Jones’s reasoning, as far as I am 
concerned, and to offer the reae 
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sons which prevent me from feeling 
the least ** regret on revising any 
part of my article,” except as | 
have already expressed, and ex. 
cept so far as it was hastily com. 
osed, 

The first observation of Mr. 
Jones that deserves consideration, 
and, indeed, the only one which 
affects me, 1s, that ** ¢éhe best de- 
Sence of Gilbert Wakefield's criti. 


cal talents will be a refutation of 


Griesbach.” On this I mightmerely 
clap a non seyuitur, ‘The incon. 
sequence is apparent. Let it be 
granted that Gricsbach is refuted 
by Mr. Jones, is that a proof of 
Mr. Wakefield’s skill as a critic? 
It was incumbent on Mr. Jones to 
prove not mercly that Mr. Wake- 
field was right and Griesbach 
wrong, but that the former has sup. 
ported his cause with skill and 
judgment, and by good arguments 
refuted the lait r. This he has not 
attempted, and I admire his pru- 
dence. For, the translation and 
note, which gave rise to this dis- 
cussion, are dissipated for ever, 
like the sand of the desart, and it 
will be out of the power of Mr, 
Jones to replace them, who may 
justly adopt the words of Eneas, 
Si Pergama dextra defendi possent, 
etiam hac defensa fuissent. Primi- 
tivus is, therefore, safe from the 
danger of the recoil of his own se- 
verity, if such he has used, what- 
ever may become of Griesbach, 
against whom he has undesignedly 
drawn forth the reprebension of 
Mr. Jones. With me he is no 
** oracle,” as itis groundlessly inti. 
mated, and no adiniration of him 
i expressed in my paper, further 
than by recommending a transla. 
tion of his very able note on this 
text, which I, at this time, more 
strenuously recommend, as the 






































Primitious ta Answer to Mr. Jones. 


subject now more imperiously re. 
quires it, and inthis I expect te 
be supported by even Mr. Jones, 

Having now sect Primitivus in 
safety, L might bid adieu to the 
discussion, as the whole of Mr, 
Jones's paper, atter the fist para- 
graph, is new matter, not ta fhe 
record when | wrote, and scarcely 
in any degree connected with Mr. 
W.’s defence. Indeed, the last 
part of it is a decided condemna. 


tion of his client’s  transiation, 
against which I felt a principal 
portion of dislike. However, 


being as ready to defend a person 
when wrongly condemned, as | 
am to reprove one that may de. 
serve reproof, I will not shrink 
from giving such aid to Griesbach 
as I can legitimately lend him, 
Though Mr. W, is now given up, 
and I am in safety, yet I will volun- 
teer in the cause of a distinguished 
critic, though not my *¢ oracle.” 

Mr. Jones says, that ‘the au- 
thority of manuscripts is decidedly 
in favour of the common text,” 
that is of cov §cov, in opposition to 
rou xveiov adopted by Griesbach, 
Licre we are at issue, and I venture 
to deny this position in unqualis 
fied terms. Tov xugsoy is supported 
by no less names than those of 
Wetstein, Michaelis and Gries- 
bach. Dr. Middleton, with all 
the willingness in the world to 
have rov $cov retained, acknow- 
ledges, in more than one place of 
his bulky volume on the Greek 
article, that the reading of this 
text is doubtful. From Mr. 
Jones’s statement of the evidence 
I appeal to the abstract of 11M 
that work, and to Griesbach’s 
note, which I anxiously wish © 
see given tu the public, 3 your 
valuable Repository. 

Mr. Wakefield, adopting thé 





reading rou $e0v, could not bring 
his nerves to endure the abomina- 
ble sound of the English phrase, 
God's own blood 3 and escaped, 
by chaunting, on his own part, a 
sweeter song, Ais own son.—Mr. 
Jones also feels with all the acute- 
ness of G. W. the discord of the 
sound, and has still sweeter notes, 
by which he drowns the harsh 
music of the orthodox: so sweet 
are they that, while they prove, as 
fully as | have done, Mr. Wake. 
field’s want of skill in this art, 
they almost persuade me to listen 
to them, But it is sometimes wise 
to deny attention to Syren songs, 
for they may prove dangerous.— 
Dr. Middleton, forced to be doubt. 
ful, in which he differs from Mr, 
Jones, has ears fitted for any 
sounds, as it would appear; yet, 
though not shocked at God’s own 
blood, he, thinking very truly, that 
the Father, or the first person of 
God, has not blood, demurely finds 
that the second person of God, or, 
as he calls him, God the Son, had 
some blood that was actually spilt 
for mankind, and must be meant 
by ¢ Geos, could that reading stand. 
In all my life, I had conceived 
that even Trinitarians allowed 
that it was the man Christ Jesus 
that shed his blood, and fhat the 
God Jesus Christ was not passble. 
At least no more could, I supposed, 
be predicated of the second person 
of God, than of the first, as to shed. 
ding blood, except that a myste- 
nous union subsisted between the 
divine and human natures of Jesus 
Christ, by which an efficacious 
Virtue was given to the blood of 
the Man, on account of his rela. 
tion to the God. But that the se. 
cond person of God, in his diwine 
nature, shed his blood,—and no- 


Primitivus in Answer to Mr. Jones. 


; paper. 
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thing less can be meant, if this 
text can prove the divinity of 
Christ, for he only that shed his 
blood bas any claim to the ttle of 
God, rov $eov,—this I could not 
have divined, but by the assistance 
of Dr. Middleton, who is, indeed, 
a Ductor Dubitantium, tor no. 
thing stops him. He hies over 
brook and over bray, with chival- 
rous intrepidity, at least on such a 
subject, and I doubt not of his 
arriving at the end at which he is 
aiming. Yet, Dr. Middleton must 
be allowed an impartial reporter 
of the state of this text, and I must 
beg leave to refer the reader to 
him, at least for the present, and 
till Griesbach’s note shall appear 
in your publication. 

I must pause at this place, be- 
cause I have too much to say to 
render it convenient eithcr to me to 
send, or to you to insert, at present, 
all theanimadversions suggested by 
almost every part of Mr. Jones’s 
When I trouble you 
again, I shall speak first to the 
#ihiopic version, and to the 
Arabic, which Mr. Jones has 
brought in as a witness, though 
without extracting from it any 
evidence. I shall afterwards re- 
mark on positions that appear to 


‘me to be very temerarious; al- 


though I by no means intend to 
give here a syllabus of the cone 
tents of the remainder of my come 
munication, but merely to stimu- 
late the curiosity of your readers, 

As Mr. Jones has not withholden 
his name from your readers on 
this occasion, Primitivus thinks it 
right to abandon the disguise o 
his signature, by subscribing him. 
self, 

Sir, Yours, &c. 


CHARLES LLOYD. 
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POETRY. 


—— 




































ZULOGY TO THE MEMORY OF THAT EXCELLENT MAN AND DISTIN. 
GUISHED PHILANTHROPIST, THE LATE GRANVILLE SHARP, BSQ, 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


Wny mourns my friend, in sorrow’s deepest gloom ; 
Why heaves bis bosom with such poignant grief? 
‘That matchless merit sinks into the tomb? 
Painful to us the change, to him relief. 


Shall worth like his into the grave descend, 
Without the tribute of one parting lay ; 

Shall Sharp! so long of all mankind the friend, 
Unhonour’d leave us, for the realms of day? 


No: every Virtue round thy bier shall weep, 
And Britain’s sons partake a gen’ral sigh ; 
The sable children of the western deep, 
Shall join in sorrow, with a widow’s cry— 


That lost for ever, is that holy flame, 

Which nerv’d thy arm, and strung thy pow’rful tongue, 
T’ impeach Oppression’s eyer guilty name, 

And plead the freeman’s rights, —the captive’s wrong. 


Thy Genius pierced first, the darksome night, 
Where groaning Africa despairing lay ; 

Her woes, unthought of, met Britannia’s sight ; 
God said, ‘* Let Sharp exist,’’ and all was day. 


Nor slept thy arm, through many a conflict dire, 
With pallid Avarice it long maintain’d, 

Till senates witnessed the consuming fire ba! ‘ 
Of Truth ; and lust and cruelty were both enchain’d. 


Nor Slavery shall escape thy deadly blow ; 
To Error’s reign a loud alarm is giv’n ; 

Freedom’s the right of ev’ry man below, 
Conviction travels like the light of heav’n. 


In youth, thy mind enrich’d with learning’s pages 
Truth for its guide, benevolence its aim, 

Prov’d Justice to be Law :* nor Envy’s rage, 
Could intercept from thee the wreath of fame. 





* Alluding to the case of Somerset, the Negro, brought b Mr: Sharp before 
Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King’s Bench, in aoa which trial obtained + 
ee that the moment a slave sets his foot on English grou! 











Poetry. 


Religion claim’d thee for her meckest son, 

Instilled her precepts, and her doctrines pure, 
Though affluent, taught thee ev'ry vice to shun, 

Thy wealth not on thyself bestow, but on the poor. 


What num’rous blessings, the distress’d thou’st giv’n ; 


What human woes have been assuaged by thee ! 
A recompence awaits thy soul in heav’n; 
And shines thy crown to all eternity! 


Ye! whom the world calls great, mark well his end; 


Heroes or statesmen! can your deeds compare 
With Sharp! so long of all mankind the fricnd ; 
Or can you hope a bliss like his to share ? 


A bliss like his you'll share, if faithful found, 
Nobly pursuing the high road he trod ; 

Elijah’s mantle never reach’d the ground, 
Caught by Elisha, from Elijah’s God. 


Meek, venerable sage! a long farewell ! 
Some monumental stone iby deeds may bear, 
There pensive Genius shall delight to dwell, 
And mingle with thy honor’d dust, a tear. 





ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE GOVERNOR DUNCAN, 


: OF BOMBAY. 
SHALL laurel wreaths adorn the warrior’s brow, 
And venal bards o’er sons of slaughter mourn,— 


And not ont grateful tear fur Duncan flow— 
No cypress wave to shade his sacred urn ? 


The labour’d monument may proudly rise, 

And dubious fame from dark oblivion save,— 
The sculptured stone attract the gazer’s eyes, 

And snatch a short-lived triumph o’er the grave ; 


A nobler meed is due to Duncan’s name 
Than brass or marble monuments impart: 
The faithful record of his lasting fame 
Shall long be graved on many a grateful heart ; 


The watchful care—the unremitting zeal— 
The spotless hand that gold could never stain— 

The heart whose triumph was the public weal, 
That in diffusing bliss was blest again ; 

Such was the ruler ; would you know the man ? 
Go search Benares ; trace the Ganges’ stream : 

Wide o’er the plains of fruitful Indostan, 

His deeds are still the gentle Hindoo’s theme, 
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Poetrye 


With pleasure sparkling in their humid eyes, 
Fond parents mark a new-born daughter smile ; 
While grateful prayers are wafted to the skies 
For Duncan—hvnour to his native isle, 


Go, hide your heads, ye spoilers of the world, 
Whom Avarice leads to India’s distant shore ! 

And you who bearing war’s red flag unfurl’d, 
With ruthless bosoms bid his thunders roar ! 


Yet, should the passions that impel your way 
Give cool reflection place within your breast, 

Haply your feet some secret hour may stray 
‘To that sad spot where Duncan’s ashes rest. 


But pause ;—ere ye approach the hallowed sod, 
Renounce and banish every earthly care ; 

For forms unseen have fix’d their lone abode 
And weeping virtues love to linger there. 


When glides the pale moon o'er the midnight sy, 
Her mellow light reflected from the wave, 

On Duncan's urn shall dove-eyed Pity sigh, 
And Mercy hover o’er her votary’s grave. 


Years yet to come shall witness as they roll, 
Some chieftain, anxious to discharge his trust, 
(While generous ardour animates his soul) 
With reverence muse o’er Duncan’s sacred dust. 


And thou, blest shade, with kind benignant eye 
Wilt mark him kneeling at thy hallowed shrine,— 

Shalt hear his prayer approach thy native sky— 
‘A life as pure and fame as fix'd as thine!” 


Arbroath. A. B. 


“© With pleasure sparkling in their humid eyes, &¢.” 


This stanza alludes to Governor Duncan’s being the first to move, 
in putting a stop to the horrid practice of female infanticide among 
certain casts of Hindoos. ‘The success that attended his laudable 
efforts in the accomplishment of so beneficent an object, he ever cone 
templated as one of the happiest incidents of his life. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
LOVE. 
O how transporting 
And sweet it is, within a lovely soul 
. ‘To feel our sov’reign rule,—it is to know 
That our delights tint other cheeks with joy, 
That our afflictions heave another’s breast, 
That other eyes shed tears for our distress, 
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REVIEW. 


* Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.—Pore. 





Aat. I. Answer to the Charge 
delivered by the Lord Bisho 
af Lincoln, to the Clergy of that 
Diocese, at the Triennial Visi- 
tation, in the year 1812. By 
the Rev. John Chetwode Eus- 
tace. 4to. pp. 52. 2nd Edit. 
Mawman. 1813, 


Mr. Eustace is a Roman Cath- 
vlic clergyman, who has presented 
himself most creditably before the 
public, in his two volumes of 
Travels in Italy. He is a scholar, a 
gentleman and, we scruple not 
to say, as far as we can judge 
of bis spirit by the pamphlet before 
us, an exemplary Christian, We 
wish the Bishop of Lincoln well 
rid of such an antagonist. 

Our object in taking notice of 
Mr. Eustace’s Answer, -is not to 
go into the Catholic Question, but 
merely to present the reader with 
4 ew passages from the fine pen of 
this Catholic writer, as happy 
igns of the times. 

“As long as the profession of any 
particular opinion is punished by any loss, 
forfeiture or disability, they who hold 
that opinion cannot surcly be said to be 
in possession of perfect toleration. Your 

dship is aware that privations act as 
fines, and that, whether you compel a 

ssenter to pay a ci rtain sum, for the 
Permission of exercising his worship, or 
exclude him from lucrative offices, in 
Consequence of exercising that worship, 
eresult, with respect to his fortune, is 
© same. That only is perfect to 
Which nothing can be added, and as 
as one single penal law stands un- 
fepealed, so long tuleration remains im- 


perfect.” p. gy. 
“ Whoever believes in the gospel acts 


against his faith, if he violate even the 


hair of his neighbour’s head in religious 
bate,” P- ] l. 


“Your lordship, however, and every 
man of observation is aware, that if any 
British monarch should ever, hereafter, 
conceive a secret design of undermining 
the church, he will find, without ap- 
plying to his;Catholic subjects, a suffici- 
ent number of Protestant counsellors to 
aid and further his projects. Courts 
have at all times abounded in flatterers ; 
and be the monarch’s plans ever so ab- 
surd or ever so mischievous, he will ea- 
sily discover, if not among his ministers, 
at least among his friends, some faithful, 
obsequious, servant, to carry them into 
execution.” p.17. 


‘* The two Scotch rebellions were 
the deeds of a powerful Protestant party, 
arrayed in support of a royal exile, whom, 
though a Catholic, they deemed their 
lawful sovereign. They were not en- 
lightened patriots, I admit; but they 
were generous and loyal subjects, who 
fought and died for a cause which they 
held sacred; and I a suspect that 
most sovereigns, those of the Brunswick 
line not excepted, would prefer their 
blind attachment to our legal allegi- 
ance.” pp. 22, 23. 

“No animal will bear a yoke that 
galls; he will kick and toss his head, till 
he shakes it off, or he will turn against 
the hand that imposes it. Englishmen 
and Irishmen form, I presume, no ex- 
ception to this general rule.” p. 26. 


“it is very immaterial to the 
believer, whether a church Ze infallible, 
or act as if it were infallible. (What is 
the difference, we may ask with Steele, 
between a church that never can, and a 
church that never does, err ? Submussion 
is equally the consequence in both cases. 
The Dissenter will smile at the distine- 
tion, my lord. 
“ Ambigitur quid enim! 

Brundusium Numici melius via ducat 

an Appi?” p. 41. 


“ Catholics, my Lord, believe that 
your doctrines are heretical; you swear 
that Catholic doctrines are idolatrous.’ 





p. 47. 
“ After all, my lord, faith, with all 
its high prerogatives, is yet subservient. 
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to Charity ; and we transgress, instead 
of fulfilling the duties of « Christian, ‘f, 
in defending the interests of tne former, 
we violate the more important duties of 
the latter.” p. 51. 

‘The remarks on the memorable 
decree of the fourth Council of 
Lateran, (pp. 41—43) are well 
entitled to attention: Mr. Eus. 
tace 1s less convincing in his at- 
tempt (pp. 46, 47) to shew that 
the Catholic church is not illi- 
beral in her sentence on heretics, 
since she holds her sy to be not 
error merely, but obstinate error. 
Alas! He that differs in opinion 
from me is in error, and be that 
will not yield bis opinion to mine, 
when summoned so to do, is ob- 
Stinate, 





Art. II. Reflections on Materi- 
alism, Immaterialism, the Sleep 


of the Soul, an Inicrmediate 


State, and the Resurrection of 


the Body: Being an attempt 

to prove that the Resurrection 

commences at Death. By John 

Platts. 8vo. pp. 40. Sherwood 

and Co. 

The hypothesis of the resurree- 
tion being successive and immedi. 
ately consequent upon death, was, 
we believe, first maintained in this 
country by Dr. Caleb Fleming, in 
his ** Survey of the Search after 
Souls,” an Svo. volume, published 
inthe year 1758. ** An attempt 
to prove” the same hypothesis, was 
made in an Essay in the “ Theo. 
logical Repository,” edited by 
Dr. Priestley, (vol. ii, p. 350— 
399,) to which there is the sIZNae 
ture of Philander.* And there is 


* In the reviewer scopy of the Theolog. 
Repos. is the following MS. note to the 
signature of Philander, in the Table of 
Contents,—**‘ This curious piece on the 
fesurrection was communicated by a 












































Review.— Platts on Materialis~. 


an able and learned defence of the 
same scheme, in the late Rey, 
Newcome Cappe’s ** Critical Re- 
marks,” Dissertation Ga the Fue 
ture Lifeof Man, vol.11. p. 7i— 
380. The subject was brought into 
discussion in our Sixth Volume, 
by the present author, whose let. 
ters in the Monthly Repository, 
[vi. 407, 454, 598] are indeed 
the basis of his pamphiet. 

Mr. Platts argues the point in 
hand philosophically and scriptu. 
rally. We suspect that philoso. 
phical materialists will not allow 
that he has correctly stated ther 
proposition and arguments, and 
scriptural materialists have texts 
and expositions cf texts which he 
has not noticed. 

Ina note, (p. 16,) Mr. Platts 
wonders at some theologians, not 
mentioned, but we apprehend that 
his admiration arises trom his mis 
taking their notion. No one sure. 
ly could have seriously matntained 
that our Lord’s reply to the male. 
factor on the cross, intended only, 
that he should that day be buried 
ina garden; but there is some reas 
son for supposing that it signified 
no more than that the sufferer 
should be in the place and state of 
the righteous dead. ‘* Paradisus 
apud Judzos vocatur locus ame. 
nus, qui recipit animas piorum 
mortuorum, ibi mansuras, donee 
iterum corporibus jungantur, qu! 
locus Graecis camporum Elysio- 
rum nomine venit (Joseph. de B, J. 
Hil. 8. 5.) quae fur Josephi et 
Phariszorum sententia.” Rosen 
mulleri (D. J. G.) Scholiain Luc. 

ae 
North of Ireland, to 


Archdeacon Blackoume, from wa 
an answer to it was expected, aati 
Theological Repository had been ¢oF 
nued.—Monthly Review for May, !7/ 
Correspondence.” 





gentleman of the 























xxiii. 43, When Mr. Platts says 
Ta patesces (Paradise) ** never 
means a garden in the New Testa. 
ment,” he must have overlooked 
Rev. ii. 7, one of the three only 
places in. which the word occurs. 

But although we do not feel the 
force of all Mr. Platts’s arguments, 
we can honestly recommend his 
pamphlet to such as wish to catch 
every gleam of light on the awful 
and mysterious subject of future 
existence. 


Ant III. Brief Remarks on the 
State of Man, and his Kedemp- 


* tron by Jesus Christ. By 
George Stacey, 8vo. pp. 29. 
Phillips. 1812, 


‘This little tiact exhibits, we 
believe, a fair specimen of the 
theology of the orthodox Quakers. 
The author reasons well against 
original sin, but maintains the de- 
pravity of the human mind, and 
its consequent unfitness to judge 
ofthe high mysteries ofthe Trinity, 
and its kindred doctrines. Reasen 
being set aside, what is the judge? 
Hear Friend Stacey: ** faith, or 
feeling, gives to the submissive 
mind, evidence of the union of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit !” 
(pp. 17, 18.) This good friend 
puts it forward as an argument for 
the Divinity of Christ, that “ the 
Father and the Son are alike desig- 
hated Light’? (p. 16): John the 
Baptist is denominated by our 
ard, “a burning and a shining 
light,” and, therefore, by Friend 
Slacy’s logic, it might be proved 
that the Baptist is, at least, equal 
to God the Father. 

Out of the mystic circle of sys. 
tem, Friend Stacey writes intelli- 
gibly and argues sensibly: we 
Tecommend to him two short sen- 
fences of his own,— 


VOL. VIII, az 





Review.— Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey. 
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“‘ Christian'ty gives no countenance 
tointellectu | supineness. It calls alike 
for the surrender of the will, and the 
dedication and exercise of the faculties ; 
no. are we less accounta' le for decli ing 
the improvement of the talents com- 
mitted to our car«, than for their mis- 
application’ p. 2s. 





Art. IV. Belshan’s Memoirs of 
the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
M. A. &¢: 

(Continued from p. 342.) 

Mr. Lindsey’s ** Apology”? was 
attacked by Mr. Burgh, of York, 
Mr. Bingham, of Dorsetshire, and 
Dr. Randolph, of Oxtord, and in 
1776, the author stood forward in 
its defence, in his ** Sequel,”? the 
most claborate of all his publica- 
tions, and that, perhaps, which 
has best served the cause of Unie 
tarianism. The works of Burgh 
and Randolph were answered also 
by Mr. Temple, a clergyman of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, who not 
agreeing, however, with Mr, Lind- 
sey, in his interpretation of the 
proem to John’s Gospel, and on 
the subject of religious addresses 
to» Jesus Christ, published his ob- 
jections, in two pamphlets, which 
gave rise, in the year 1779, to 
Mr. Lindsey’s ** Two Disserta. 
tions,” intended to prove that the 
Logos is not Christ, but the word, 
wisdom and power of God, and 
that religious worship is not due 
to Christ, but to God only. To 
this work there is a postscript by 
Dr. Jebb, declaring his assent to 
the arguments of his friend, the 
author. 

The chapel in Essex Street was 
erected in 1778, and opened 
March 29th, of that year, when 
Mr. Lindsey delivered a Discourse 
upon the Unity of God, and the Spi- 
rituality of Divine Worship, which, 
with the Prayers before and aftes 
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the Sermon, was immediately 
published. Amongst other contri. 
butors to the new building, Mr. 
Belsham bas record d the name of 
Mr. ‘Tayleur, of Shrewsbury, who 
subscribed tor this purpose 500/. 
in the 3 per cent. stock. Of this 
zealous aud liberal friend to truth, 
an interesting account is sub. 
joined. (pp. 139—141.) 

Rightly considering himself as 
set for the defence of the gospel,’ 
Mr, Lindsey published, in 1781, 
his ** Catechist,” a small tract, in 
the form of a dialogue, on the 
Unity and sole worship of God. 
The tile was ill chosen, and the 
work did not come to a second 
edition, until adopted into the 
Catalogue of the London Unita. 
rian Book Society. It was writ. 
ten, however, with more than Mr, 
Lindsey’s usual spirit. The bio- 
grapher has extracted a passage 
(p. 153, 154), apparently with 
approbation, which seems even 
acrimonious, and which we know 
has given serious offence to many 
candid and inquiring Trinitarians : 
the passage alluded to, is that in 
which the believers in two natures 
in Christ, are described as persons 
not to be reasoned with, but to be 
“* pitied, as being under a debility 
of mind in this repect, however 
sensible and rational in all others,” 
Is not this in the worst spirit of 
reputed orthodoxy ? 

The Catechist is the only work 
of Mr. Lindsey’s which is not in 
the 8vo. form. It is worthy of 
the inquiry of the Book Society, 
whether it would not be useful to 
reprint it in this size, to enable his 
numerous readers to possess a 
uniform set of his works? This 
is the more deserving of attention, 
as the ‘Tract is now scarce, 

It is a singular proof of Mr, 
Lindscy’s disinterested zeal on be- 
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half of true religion, that althongh 
he was by no means rich, and the 
income from his chapel was not 
large, he entertained and « x pressed 
an early wish for an assistant in 
the ministry, He first thought to 
unite Dr. Jebb with Inimself in his 
pastoral duties, but the Dr. chose 
the profession of medicine. Over. 
tures to the same purpose were 
made to other seceding clere 
gymen, without effect. At length, 
inthe year 1782, Dr. Disney, the 
rector of Panton and vicar of 
Swinderby, Lincolnshire, resigned 
his livings on the ground of Uni. 
tarianism, (See ** Reasons for re. 
signing,’ &c.) aud became the 
associate of the minister of Essex 
Sureet,—a connection the more 
agreeable to both, as they were 
friends and relations, Dr. Disney 
having married the daughter of 
Archdeacon Blackburne. The 
two eminent confessors of Unita. 
rianism continued happily and 
honourably connected, until Mr 
Lindsey’s resignation of the pas 
toral office in 1793; from that 
time to the year 1805, Dr, Dis 
ney was the sole pastor of the 
congregation. : 
His obtaining an assistant 10 
the ministry set Mr. Lindsey more 
at liberty for defending and pto- 
moting Christian truth, by means 
of the press; and an immedate 
fruit of his welleemployed leisure 
was, his “ Historical View of the 
State of the Unitarian Doctrine 
and Worship,” (published in 1783,) 
an 8vo. volume of considerable in 
terest, but scarcely entitled to be 
cansidered, as pronounced byt 
biographer, (p- 158) ‘* an elabo- 
rate work.” It is a work of mu 
the same character as Archdea 
con Blackburne’s “ Historical View 
of the Controversy concerning 
Intermediate State.’ We bave 








(pp. 163, 164) a letter from Dr. 
Law, the late Bishop of Carlisle, 
to Mr. Lindsey, in acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of this volume, 
in which he desires Mr. L. to ac. 
ceptin return a new Cumberland 
edition of his ‘* Theory purged 
of some Antient Prejudices rela- 
live to Pre-existence, &c.” 

Mr, Lindsey took an active part 
in the institution and the proceed. 
ings of a Society, which is known 
to the theological world, by its 
two volumes of Contributions to 
Biblical Criticism: the account 
of this useful association we shall 
give in the words of Mr. Belsham : 


“In September 1783, a society was 
instituted ‘ for promoting the knowledge 
of the scriptures.” The meetings were 
held at Essex-house. Among the origi- 
nal members of the socicty were Mr, 
Lindsey, Dr. Disney, who accepted the 
office of secretary, Dr. Jebb, Dr. Kippis, 
Dr. Price, Dr. Calder, Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Lee, &c. in London; and in the 
country, Mr. Tayleur of Shrewsbury, 
who generously remitted 10o/. to the 
society for immediate use, and entered 
himself as a subscriber of five guineas 
annually; Mr. Shore and Mr. Newton 
of Norton, Mr. Turner, Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Toulmin, Dr. Law, bishop of Car- 
lise, and others, in all about thirty or 
forty members. The society limited its 
object to the illustration of the scrip- 
tures, and declined all tracts which 
were wholly controversial, or which 
were formal defences or confutations of 
specific doctrines. A very able sketch 
of the society’s plan was drawn up by 
Dr. Jebb, in which he states and illus- 
trates what he calls the analytic plan 
of interpretation which the society 
proposed to pursue and to recom. 
mend, viz. Having selected a pas- 
sage of scripture for the purpose of 
iJlustration, to begin with discussing 
preliminary questions relating to the 
connection, &c. These being settled, 
the judicious interpreter is to proceed, 
by settling the text ; by acomparison of 
various readings; by accurate transla. 
tion, division and punctuation; by a 
Concise, well-digested commentary ; by 
hotes philological and explanatory; and 
finally, by adding docsrinal and moral 
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conclusions. This, which is unques- 
tionably a most excellent plan of inter. 
pretation, was laid down as a general 
rule, without meaning to require from 
their correspondents a rigid conformity 
to it, or to any other specific model; but 
to admit any communication which 
tended to the advancement of scriptural 
knowledge. 

** This society did not flourish in the 
degree nor to the extent of the desires 
and expectations of its learned and be- 
nevolent founders. Its membcrs were 
never numerous, and they were very 
sparing in their contributions : the plan 
was too circumscribed, and interfered 
too much with the larger, the more 
comprehensive, and more useful plan 
of the Theologica! Repository, at that 
time resumed by Dr. Priestley : and after 
languishing a few years, it was altoge- 
ther given up. Not, however, without 
bequeathing a valuable legacy to the 
theological student, consisting of two 
volumes of Commentaries and Essays. 
Among these are a curious dissertation 
of Mr. Lindsey’s upon John xiv. 1—3 ; 
and a gleaning of remarks on Mr. Tra- 
vis’s attempt to revive the exploded text 
of x John v. 7. A translation and notes, 
by Mr. Dodson, on the twelve first 
chapters of Isaiah, and likewise upon 
the fifty-second and fifty third chapters, 
which were all afterwards republished 
by that learned writer in a complete 
translation of the whole book, with 
notes. Another communication was 
added by Mr. Dodson in the second 
volume, in the form of a letter to Mr. 
Evanson, in defence of his hypothesis 
concerning the spuriousness of the gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and John 
Also, two inestimable dissertations of the 
Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, one upon the 
‘ Creation of all things by Jesus Christ,’ 
and the other upon the ‘ Resurrection 
of the Dead through the Man Jesus 
Christ.’ The bulk of the second volume 
is made up of remarks, many of them 
very ingenious, upon select passages 10 
the Old Testament, by the late Rev. 
Henry More, of Leskiard in Cornwall.” 


The late Mr. Robinson’s well 
known ‘* Plea for the Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ in 
which the arguments of Mr. Lind. 
sey’s former publications are ate 
tacked, made its appearance in 
1776; and, considering the can- 
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dour of the writer, the shewiness 
of his mode of reasoning, the. 
popularity of his tract, and his 
great respectability, it may ex. 
cite our surprize that Mr. L., 
whose pen was inso many instances 
ready for controversy, should have 
taken no notice of it, till after 
many years. and that at last (1785) 
he should have published his “ Ex. 
amination” of the Plea anony- 
mously. No two writers could be 
more unlike than the author of the 
Plea and the author of the Exami- 
nation; the one characterized by 
simplicity, almost childlike, and 
by plain solid sense, the other by 
wit and eloquence ; and it js pro- 
bable that Mr. Robinson’s work 
impressed Mr. Lindsey with sen- 
timents very different from respect 
for the man, and hence, it may be 
concluded, sprung that * bitter 
and contemptuous spirit” of the 
Examiner, of which Mr, R. not 
wholly without reason complains. 
But it is not wonderful that Mr. 
L. should think lightly of the ef. 
fort of bis antagonist, which was 
not, we believe, entirely satisfac. 
tory to Mr. Robinson’s Trinita- 
rian friends, and which, after a 
time, ceased to satisfy himself. 
Into this ingenious and excellent 
man’s last sentiments, which Mr, 
Belsham endeavours to ascertain, 
(pp. 191—196) we shall not en. 
quire ; it is sufficiently plain from 
the scene of his death, that, at 
the close of his life he was not re- 
mote in judgment and affection 
from the Unitarians. 

Impelled both by friendship 
and religious zeal, Mr. Lindsey 
came forward in 1786, in de. 
fence of Dr. Priestley, whom 
he saw persons, that were inca. 
pable of answering bis arguments, 
treating with affected contempt. 
He entitled his defence * Vin. 
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dicia# Priestleiana, an Address to 
the Students at Oxford and Cam. 
bridge,” &c. and the piece was 
well adapted by its kind spirit and 
by its miscellaneous information, 
to take hold of the ingenuous, ine 
quisitive minds of youth. In this 
work, however, some expressions 
escaped the author relating to Dr, 
Price, which were inconsistent 
with his usual candour: Dr. Price 
remonstrated with becoming spirit, 
and Mr. Lindsey apologized with 
Christian meekness and frankness: 
the letters that passed on this occa 
sion, (pp. 206—209) are highly 
honourable to the character of 
these two eminent men,—And 
Mr. Lindsey followed up his pri- 
vate concessions by a public ree 
tractation of the objectionable 
words, in his ** Second Address.” 
This which was published in the 
year 1790, ‘* related to Jesus 
Christ, and the Origin of the great 
Errors concerning him,’ which 
are traced up to Justin Maityr, 
‘Sthe first person who ascribed 
divinity to Christ.” Here appeared 
first, the ** Catalogue of False 
Readings and Mistranslations,” 
afterwards republished in a sepa 
rate pamphlet. 

Mr. Belsham’s analysis of the 
« Second Address,” is interspersed 
with some curious information 
concerning Dr, Watts’s last reli- 
gious opinions ; as this part of the 
Memoirs has given birth to a pam- 
phlet, by Mr. Palmer,* we shall 


extract the whole.— 

“In the First Part of this Second 
Address tothe Youth of the two Uni- 
versities, Mr. Lindsey introduces some 
curious and affecting passages from Dr. 
Watts’s * Solemn Addréss to the great 
and ever-blessed God, on a review 
what he had written in the Trinitaraa 
Controversy.” It is well know® that 
this learned and pious writer, (why 


—aee 





* «* Dr. Watts 00 Socinian.” 





very great attention to this my oty 
question,) in the latter part o: his life 
receded very far from those mystical 
opinions concern ng the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and particularly the per-on of 
Chiist, which he held in his youth. 
His well known volume of Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, so much used in Cal- 
vinistic congregations, was published 
when he was very young, and contains 
many e\pressions and many sentimeuts 
from which, though regarded by great 
numbers as the standard of Christian 
verity, his judgment revolted in ma- 
turer years, and which he would gladiy 
have altered if he had been permitted 
by the prop: ietors of the copyright, who 
knew their own interest too well to ad- 
mit the pruposed improvements. 

“ His sentiments concerning the person 
of Christ were believed by many to ap- 
proximate very nearly to those of the 
old Socinians. Butit is not certain that 
Dr. Watts ever regarded himself as a 
Socinian. 

“ On the contrary, there can be little 
doubt that owing to early prejudice, he 
would to the latest day of his life have 
started ‘rom the imputation with hor- 
ror. How nearly soever his opinions 
might really approach to the Socinian 
scheme, possibly he himself apprehended 
that hestillkeptatan maccessitle distance 
from (hem, (it) by contending for a mys- 
tical personal union by which a tiue and 
proper deity was communicated to the 
human naiwre of Christ. Absurd as this 
supposition is in itself, and as it must 
be viewed by all unprejudiced minds, it 
did not appear in that light to Dr. 
Watts, nor to many others who, influ. 
enced by his authority, have since em- 
braced the same strange hypothesis, He 
and they were serious believers in this 
modern notion, and have thought that 
they have discovered in it a salvo for 
their falling orthodoxy. And they 
have no doubt as good a right as oihers 
to retain and to defend their own sys- 
tem. Dr. Watts’s latest opinions con- 
cerning the Trinity are supposed tu have 
been contained in some papers prepared 
for the press, which were left to the 
discretion of Dr. Jennngs and Dr. 

dridge, and which were committed 

to the flames. (very much as the author 
of this Memoir has been credibly in- 
med, against the judgment and incli- 
*@ation of the latter,) probably because it 
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was suspected that they would give of- 
fence to the zea ots of orthodo.y, Atany 
rate, Dr. Watts's last sentiments conc: rn- 
ing the person of Christ cannot, perhaps, 
now, be absolutely ascertaiced; but 
the feelings of his humble, pious and 
inquisitive mind are beautifully exhibit- 
ed in that devout Address to the Deity, 
from which Mr. Lindsey has tied 
some copious extracts, of which the 
following are an interest ng speci nen : 

“© «© Hadst -hou informed me. eracious 
Father, in any place of thy wo d that 
this divine doctrine is not to be under- 
stood by men and yet they were ree 
quired to believe it, | wo ld have subs 
dued all my curiosity to tach, But IT 
cannot find thou hast any where tobid 
me to understand it, or make these in- 
quiries. I have, therefore, been long 
searching into ths d.vine doctrine, that 
I may pay thee due honour with undere 
standing. S: rely L ought to know the 
God whom I — whether he be 
one pure and simple being, or whe- 
ther thou art a threefold deity, consist- 
ing of the Father, the Son, and the 

Joly Spirit.” 

*¢* Thou hast called the poor and the 
ignorant, the mean and fool sh things of 
this world, to the knowledge of thyself 
and thy Son. But how can such weak 
creatures ever take in so strange, so 
dificult, and so abstruse a doctrine as 
this, in the e plication and cefence 
whereof, multitudes of men, even men 
of learuing and piety, have lost theme 
selves in ini ni'e subtilties of disputes 
and evdless mazes of darkness? And 
can this strange and perplesing notion 
of three real persons going to make up 
one true God be so necessary and so im- 
portant a part of that Christian doctrine 
which, in the Old Testanent and the 
New, is represented as so plain and.easy 
even to the meanest understandings ?’’”’* 





* See Mr. Lindsey's Second Address, 
p. 5, 6. The extracts are taken from 
a work published in 1785, entitled 
“ The Life of the Rev. Isaac Watts, 
D.D by Samuel Johnson, LL D. with 
Nu tes, containing Animadversions and 
Additions,” 

The following extract from a letter 
written by the late Reverend and learn- 
ed Samuel Merivale, of E.eter, to Dr. 
Priestley at Leeds, exhibits the most 
authentic accouut of Dr. Watts’s last 
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sentiments concerning the Person of 
Christ ; from which it appears thet, in 
Dr. Lardner’s estimation, Dr Watts 
became in the strict and proper sense of 
the word an Unitarian. 

«“ «¢ What I mentioned to Mr. Aikin,’ 
(the late Rev, Dr. Aikin, Professor of 
Divinity at Warrington,) ‘ conceruing 
Dr. Watts, I had from Dr Lardner, 
who told it me asa thing known to few, 
though without en oining me secrecy. 
Having mentioned in the course of my 
correspondence w:th the latter the dif- 
ficulty of fixing my sentiments with 
regard to the person of Christ, though 
I had formerly thought the doctrine of 
his pre-existence sufficiently proved by 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Watts, and others, 
he replies, ‘IT think Dr. Watts never 
was au Ariau, to his honour be it spok- 
en. When he first wrote of jthe Trinity, 
I reckoned (reckon) he believed three 
equal divine persons. But in the latter 
part of his life, for several years be- 
fore his death, and before he was 
seized with an imbecility of his facul- 
ties, he was an Unitarian. How he 
came to be so I cannot certainly say, 
but I think it was the result of his own 
meditations on the Scriptures. He 
was very desirous to promote that 
Opinion, and wrote a great deal upon 
the subject. But his papers fell into 
good hauds, (meaning Mr. Neal's,) 
and they did not think them fit for 
publication, I also saw some of 
them.”’’ 

*¢ * As there seemed some ambiguity in 
theword Unitarian, though! knew very 
well in how strict a sense the Doctor 
generally used it, and being aware that 
Dr. Watts in his later publications 
quite gave up the notion of a three- 
fold Deity, though he contended ear- 
vestly for the pre-existence of Christ's 
human soul, originally possessed of 
powers super-angetical, on which how- 
ever he is silent in bis Solemn Address 
to the Deity, printed in the quarto 
edition of his works, I begged leave to 
be informed, whether in his unpub- 
lished papers he had appeared to have 
given up that point; in answer to 
which Dr. Lardner wrote : 
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“* I question whether you have 
any where in print Dy. Watts’s Jac 
Thoughts upen the Trinity, They 
were known to very few, My nephew 
Neal, an understanding gentleman, 
was intimate with Dr. Watts, and 
often with the famnly where he lived, 
Sometimes im an evemmmg when they 
were alune, he would talk tu his friends 
in the family of his new thoughts con. 
cerning the person of Christ, and their 
great importance: and that, if he 
should be able to recommend them to 
the world, it would be the most con 
siderable thing that ever he perform. 
ed. My nephew, therefore, came to 
me and told me of it, and that the 
family was greatly concerned to hear 
him talk so much of the importance of 
these sentiments. I told my nephew 
that Dr. Watts was in the right in 
saying they were important, but I 
was of opinion that he was unable to 
recommend them to the public, be- 
cause he had never been used to a 
proper way of reasoning on such a 
subject. So it proved. My pephew 
being executor, had the papers, and 
showed me some of them. Dr. Watts 
had written a good deal, but they 
were not fit to be published. Dr. 
WATTs'’s LAST THOUGHTS WERE 
COMPLETELY UNITARIAN,’ 

“One cannot help regretting that 
such should have been the judgment 
of Dr. Lardner, and such the decision 
of the executors with respect to the 
publication of Dr, Watts’s last essays 
upon a subject on ‘which he had 
thought and written so much. The 
judgment of Dr. Doddridge, one of 
the trustees for Dr. Watts’s papers, 
himself a professed Trinitarian, but 4 
lover of truth and a friend to mquiry, 
was, as I have mentioned above, Very 
different, and, as many think, more 
correct. How interesting and instruct- 
ive would it have been to have ¢ 
the mind of this great and good mee 
through the various steps of bis pro 
gress from the darkest shades of error 
to the clear light of rational and evaa- 
gelical truth!” pp. 216-—221+) 


[To be continued. | 
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Opening of a Place for Unitarian 
Worship, at Oldham, 


On Sunday, May es3rd, a large 
and convenient room was opened for 
Uniiarian wor-hip, at Oldham, near 
Manchester Two excellent sermons 
weie preached on the occasion, to a 
congregaiion of nearly 20» seriows and 
attentive hearers, by Rev J Brookes, 
of Hide, in lieu of Rev. J. Grundy, 
who, on account of his late sickness, 
was incapable of preaching. The first, 
in the morning from 1 John, iv. 8.; the 
second in the afternoon, from Deut. vi. 
4. They contained a strong and ani- 
mated defence of tlie strict Unity and 
placability of God. It will, no doubt, 
be at once pleasing and encou: aging to 
the Friends and subscribers of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, to be informed that Mr. 
Wright's late visit into this county, has 
been the immediate cause of the present 
flourishing appearance of Unitarianism 
in Oldham. It will be seen by his re- 
port, that there have been a few Uni- 
tarians tor some time, in this place, and 
soon after his d: parture, they established 
a regular weekly meeting for social wor- 
ship, at one of th: ir own houses. They 
Were sensible, that unless they could 
Procure preaching, they could never 
rouse the attention of their fellow towns- 
men; and as they were unable to pro- 
cure the assistance of regular ministers, 
three of their own members agreed to 
preach in turn: by so doing, aided by 
the distribution of a few tracts, thy 
soon found their meetings so crowded, 
as to render it necessary to procure a 
larger place to meet in. With the as- 
sistance of several gentlemen, warm 
friends to the cause, in and about Man- 
chester, they were enabled to hire and 
furnish their present room. They are 
likely to we well supplied with preach- 
ing ; their meetings are conducted on 
* popular plan; they have attracted the 
attention of the town ; they unite the 
zeal of Methodists, to the information 
and liberality of Unitarians :so that there 
no doubt but chat the knowledge of 
the Only True God will spread rapidly 
in the place and its neighbourhood, and 
#on obtain a permanent establishment. 
June 23. B. G. 





Anniversary Meeting of the Soite 
thern Unitarian Society, 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of 
the SOUTHERN UNITARIAN Soct- 
rT¥, took place at BRIGHTON, on 
Wednesday, June 30th. It was very 
well attended, by persons attached to 
the cause from the neighbouring places, 
as well as by many members residing at 
a distance. The sermon in the morning 
was preached by the Rev W. J. Fox, of 
Chichester: on the merits of which, as 
it will be printed, it is unnecessary here 
to enlarge. The Rev. Mr. Morris, of 
Lewis, in the evening, addressed the 
congregation from ‘* Let the same mind 
be in you which was in Christ Jesus,” 

The members of the Society, with 
other friends to the cause, dined to- 
gether; after which, the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett gave an interesting account of 
the progress of Unitarianism at Brigh- 
ton, and of the difhculties which its ad- 
vocates had had to contend with, which, 
‘* by a paticnt continuance in well do- 
ing,” they had in a great measure over- 
come, The company present appeared 
gratified atthe recollection that there ts 
now at Brighton, a house of prayer, de- 
voted to the one living and true God ; 
and hope pictured to them the happy 
era, when there, as in all the earth be- 
side, Christian idolatry, to say nothing 
of Pagan, would no more be known. 

Among other appropriate toasts, the 
health of Mr. Bennett and Mr, Vine, 
who had so much contributed to fan the 
flame of Unitarianism in Sussex, was 
drank with applause, as was that of Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. the Rev. Thomas Rees, 
and the Rev. John Evans,—with an ex- 
pressed hope that the former would be 
successful in his efforts to gain al se- 
curity for Unitarians, in the profession 
of their sentiments, and that the two 
latter will continue to prove themselves, 
as of late they have publicly done, the 
firm friends to religious liberty, and the 
watchful guardians of the rights of Dis- 
senters from the Established Church. 

Of the next place of meeting, which 
was not definitively fixed, due notice 
will be given. . 

Newport Isle [3 Wight, 
uly 5th, 2813+ 
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Warwickshire Unitarian Tract butreason and argument. 6. The health 
Socety. of Witliam Smith, Esq M.P and suc 
; cess to his efforts tor <bolishine the 

The ANNUAL MertinG of the penal laws against Ant -trinitarians — 

Unitarian Tract Socr'ty,estab 7. Succes to every legal measure, for 
lished in Birmingham, for Warwick- the repeal of disabling statutes in mat. 
shire and the neig bourng counties, ters of religion. 

was holden at Hinckley. in Leicester- Inth: evening, the Rev George Kene 
shire, on Wednesday, July 7th. The rick, (the younges: son of that exemplary 
devotion: service in the morning, “as and lamented Christian, the Rev ‘Timo. 
conducted ty the Rev. John Kentish , thy Kenrick, of Exeter,) conducted the 
and the Rev Jancs Tayler d liver'd a d votional se vice; and the Rev John 
discourse, which was eidently heard Kenti-h delivered an excellent discourse 
with great aitention and nteres!, fro. from Ephesi ns ii. 8 ‘* By grace ye 
Romans x ii ‘ For! bearthem record, are sav d, through faith: and t!at not 
that they have a zcal of God, but not «f yourse ves it is the git of God"— 
according to knowkdge " The objects The connection o° the text was pointed 
of the sermon were, Ist. toe plainwhat out: the strong and distinct terms in 
is meant by a zeal 0 God: 2ndly, to which the apostle represents tle Chris- 
point out when that zeal n av be af tian scheme as origi ating with God, 
firmed to be not accordin: toknowledge; as flowi: g from the riches of his mercy, 
and sadly to state the m: tives to a zeal were particularly insisted on It was 
of God, which is according to know then proposed in the Ist plece, 10 
ledge. It is umneces-ary to enter at large explain the import of the words grace 
into the various arguments and illus- a: d faith ; Qdly, to illustra’e and con- 
trat ons employed under cach of these firm the doctr.n« here stated by Poul; 
heads, because Mr. ‘Tayler has kndly and diy, to recommend the temper 
consented to furnish the S: ciety with and c nduct whch a belief of this truth 
a copy of the discourse for publication. ought in reason to prov uce. 

After the usual business of ‘he Society = Ten Dissenting ministers were present 
had been transacted, about forty gentle at the Meeting : the Rev J. Bull Bris- 
men, members and friends of theSociety, towe, of Hinckley, J. H. Bransby, of 
dined together The following were Dudley, Timothy ‘Davis. of Coventry, 
the princi al sentiments given from the Timothy ¢ avis, of Oldbury, J. Grundy, 
chair —1 he Uni.arian Tract Society, of Manchester J. Kenr.ck, of York, G. 
establish d in Birm.ngham, for War Kenrick, of Che-terfield, J. Kentish, of 
wickshire and the neighbouring coun. Birmingham, J. Owen, cf Loughbo- 
ties. 2. The Unitarian Book Societies rough, and J ‘Tayler, of Nott ngham. | 
throughout the kingdom. 3. The Uni. Since the last Annual Meeting of this 
tarian Fund and Academy. 4. The Society, the list of its members has fe 
Manchester New College, removed to ceived an addition of tweuty-four names. 
York, its patrons, trustees, tutors and J 
students. Here the Rev. John Ken- 
tish, in an eloquent and .nter:stin nail . le 
speech, point d on the claims of 4 General Association of the Unita 
academical inst.tution at York, upon rians of Scotland, 
the patronage of all who wish well to =The Unitarians of Scotland having 
the cause of Christian truth and virtue, long and deeply felt the want of greater 
and congratulated the con pany on the union with each other, have lately & 
great and increasing spread of Un tari- tablished Funds, in different parts © 
anism not only in Engl nd, but in Scot- Scotland, to support a General Annus 
land and America. ‘ Even Scotland,” Association of ali the Societies in ¢ 
said Mr Kentish, “ has be n startied division of the kingdom, which #fe 
at the sight of an Unitarian church agreed in the belief of the strict Unity 
rising up in the bosom of her Calvinistic God. 
establishment; und the seeds which On w, dnvsday, July 28th, 1813, 74 
were scatered by the storm of rsecu- held in Edinburgh, at the Skinners * | 
sion, beyond the waves of the Atlantic, chapel, the first General Associatio® 
already give the promise of a rich and on this plan. It wasan important day- 
abundant harvest" 5. May no wea- fj; wiil trust an cre 2 

, il prove, we tru 
pons be employed in defence of truih, history of Unitarianism in 5¢0 
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The meeting was most auspicious, and requested to transmit to it a sum anne- 
if followed up by the same ability, zeal, ally, according t» their respective resour- 
and harmony, it must result in conse- ces, to be placed at the disposal of the 
quences the most happy to religion and Association. 
to society. 6th. That every member of any Fand 
Mr. G. Harris, of Maidstone, con- connected with the Association, shall be 
ducted the devotional part of the service, Considered a member of the Association, 
the Rev. T. S. Smith, the Unitarian and his presence at it shall entitle him 
minister of Edinburgh, delivered an ad- ‘0 vote. 
dress, explaining the nature and objects 7th That each Fund be requested to 
of the Institution, and the Rev. James send three delegaies to tie General As- 
Yates, of Glasgow, a sermon, explaining sociation, one o/ whom may be a minis- 
the nature, manner and extent of gospel ter. 
salvation, from Acts »iii. 47, “Ihave sth. That corresponding members be 
set thee for a I ght to the Gentiles, that appointed in every place, where there 
thou shouldest be for salvation to the ar: Unitarians, and that ‘hey be ree 
ends of the earth” quesied to send anannual account of the 
After the service, the address and ser- siate and progress of Uniiarianism in 
mon were unaniously and earnestly their respective ne:ghbourhoods, to the 
requested to be printed ; and ihe follows Secretary of the As,ociation, in order 
ing resolutions, constituting the Society, that he may lay it before che General 


were unanimously agreed to. Meeting 
Resolved, yth That the management of the af- 


Ist. That this Society be denominated fairs of the Institution, pe vested in 
the Scotch Unitarian Asseciation. nine Litecter., fiom whom shall be 
and. That the objects of this institu. Chosen the I'reasurer and Secretary. 
tion be, ist, to promote and keep up joth, That the Committee shall be 
an intercourse and correspundence be- chosen annually from the place where 

tween the different Societies in Scot- the last Association was held. 
Jand, which are united upon the com- iith. Tiat the Committee for the 
men principles of the strict Unityof God, ensuing year, shall consist of théfollow- 
and of his universal love to his crea) ing genticmen if Edinburgh ; 
tures. 2nd, To support public worship, _JamesF rtunc, Lamont Scort, Williana 
by giving assistance to those Soci¢ties Scott, David Moncur, Robert Cum- 
of Unitarian Christians in Scotland, who ming, William Phillip, Willians M'Minn, 
may be in need of it. 3d, To assist in James Morison, ‘Treasurer, T. S.Smith, 
defraying the expences of Unitarian Secretary 
Missionaries in Scotland, and, 4th, To ioth. That every question, which 
contrisute to the illustration and estab- shall come before the Association, shall 
lishment of the doctrines and spirit of be determined by a majority of votes. 
hristianity, by the distribution of The following vote of thanks to that 
tracts. able, indefatigable and successful advoe 
3d. That while the members of this cate of civil and religious liberty, Wile 
Association disdain to shrink from the liam Smith, Esq. M, P. was proposed, 
avowal of whatever they believe to be and carried unavimously, and the Secres 
true, they will at all times endeavour tary ordered to commun cate it in the 
ish prejudice by a spirit of can- name of the Association, Resolved, 
» and to destroy the effects of mis- that this Mceting regard, with warm ° 
representation, by a character and con- sensations of gratitude, the exertions of 
duct which shall be free from stain or William Smith, Esq. M. P. to procure 
reproach, the repeal of ail those disgraceful statutes 
_ 4th. That being stigmatized by the in the codes of the United Kingdoms, 
title of Deists, they make their openand which affected the secur. ty and honour 
Most solemn appeal to the writings of of the Unitar.an body; rejoicing that 
the Old and New Testaments, in sup- the approbation due to those exertions, 
port of the great principles they avow even if they had failed, as hei chrened by 
and maintain. the sentiment of ardent : onyratulationys 
Sth. That with a view to carry into on accoun! of their compicte success, 
effect the objects of the Association, as and hoping that the increas.ng liberality 
Spcified above, the different Funds, es- of the age, which has annthila.ed the 
Wbiished to support the Association, be violent spirit of apposition so jately is 
VOL. VIL. 4A 
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full force against a similar measure, may 
speed. ly effect the total removal of all 
lecal restraints upon the free and inde- 
pendent exercise of the understanding 
in matters of religion. 

At his Meeting, Delegates were pre- 
sent from Glasgow, Dundee, Paisley, &c. 
and the following communications re- 
specting the state and progress of Uni- 
tarianism in Scotland, were received 
from the undermentioned places. (The 
passages within Commas are extracts. 

At Glasgow the church under the pas 
toral care of the Rev. J. Yates, whose 
learning and talents are adm red by all, 
and excelled by tew, is in a very flou- 
rishing con ition. Mr. Yates has estab- 
lished’ a course of monthly evening lec- 
tures on the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, which are very numcrously and 
respectably attended. ‘There is hardly 
a town in the world, we suppose, where 
there is so much attention paid to con- 
cerns of a religious nature, particularly 
atthe pres: nt time; and we look with 
confidence to the happy results which 
mus! flow from this state of the pub- 
lic mind. The attendants at the church 
in Glasgow are seldom below, and gene- 
rally exceed, four hundred. The soci:ty 
has lately purchased a very handsome 
organ, which adds much to the beauty of 
the place. 

At Port Glasgow, the cause of pure 
unadultera'ed Christicnity ‘ is making 
progress slowly, but, f may confidently 
add, surely, and in a very little time its 
progress will be conspicuous.” 

At Greenock “ there ae hundreds of 
this belief in secret confession, and | am 
almos: certain, it a place of meeting for 
a Unisarian church were opened in 
Greenock, though but once a month, 
many m<mbers woul be found to ate 
tend, countenance and join in brother. 
hood.” 

At Paisley, the regular attendants are 
between sis iy and seventy. The friends 
here are, in general, men of very con- 
siderable talents, learn ng and respecta.- 
bility Several members of the church 
regularly preach io the society, and they 
are occasionally assisted by one or two 
of the English students from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and by a zealous friend, 
a member of the Glasgow church. 

At Dary there ae a few friends 
who profess the principles of Unitari- 
anism openly, and there are many who 

believe it secretly. {1 is not long since 
Woitarianism was known in this place, 


and considering the time its procress 
has been great. 

At Hamilton, many are convinced, but 
are not at present inclined to avow their 
sentiments, owing to the general odium 
most unjustly attached to these views of 
religion. Mr. Campbell preached here 
in his recent tour in Scotland, and gave 
general satisfaction to those who heard 
him. 

At Kilwinning, “ owing to the decease 
of some of the most zealous friends of 
the cause, and the removal of others 
to distant places, there now remain not 
more than three or four, who can be 
said to be avowed Unitarians. Though 
we are few in number, yet the cause of 
Unitarianism is gaining ground by slow 
degrees. ‘Those of us who have avowed 
these sentiments have been pretty active 
in distributing and circulating tracts, 
which have been more productive than 
any other means.” 

At Carluke, ** those who are decided 
Unitarians are about twenty. Twice 
that number n.ay be termed Semi-Uni- 
tarians, and a much greater number 
are disposed to inquire, and willing to 
hear. ‘To preserve and improve this 
spirit of inquiry, the missions should be 
more frequent. A stated mussionary 
sermon, once a month, would be of es- 
Sential service. Amongst us many are 
prevented from declaring their senti- 
ments, lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue, whilst no Unilarian as 
sylum is open for their rece; tion. In this 
and many other places, the fields are 
whitening to the harvest, and we eat 
nestly pray that more labourers might 
be sent forth into it.” 

At Lanark, “since Mr. Lyons first 
preached here, a most worderful change 
has taken place in the minds of men, 
both inthe town and .ts neighbourhood ; 
but we are still far behind, and stand 
in great need of information, and for 
this purpose I would reconimend 
preachers, ‘This is all that is necessary 
here, and I am certain that our oume 
bers would soon increase.’ 

At Faikirk, there have been for many 
years, a few triends to the principles : 
Unitarianism, who are 2eslous 
ling to adopt any measures that my 
proposed for the good of the 
cause, 

At Kirkcaldy, there are a few rer 
who regularly meet. Here it wes i 
the Almighty was pleased to close 
labours of the venerable Mr, Sirephow 
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that indefatigable labourer in the Uni- ticulars respecting the above and other 
tarian cause. One ofthe brethren from places not at present taken notice of, 
this place was prevented from attending still more satisfactory and encouraging. 
the association, through ill health. We, however, congratulate ali the 
At Dundee the regular attendants are friends to the cause of pure Christianity 
about sixty ; and in consequence of the on this glorious mecting. It will ¢end 
spirited and zealous exertions of some to unite us all, and to promote brogherly 
individuals in the society, whose names love and union amongst each other. 
it might be proper to mention, only that Alone we can do but little, and in a 
they seek not honour from men, the long time; united, we may accomplish 
cause of uncorrepted christianity will much and in a short period. 
soon, we trust, make an extensive and After the business of the day, the 
conspicuous appearance. friends dined tog:ther at Fe:guson’s 
At Edinburgh, the’ cause under the Tavern, Mr. J Morison, of Edinburgh, 
pastoral care of the Rev. T.S Smith, 3m the chair. Thirty-eight gentlemen 
is making a grand and rapid progress, sat down to dinner. 
The number of regular attendants is It would be gratifying to us to give 
nearly two hundred. In consequence some account of the speeches that were 
of Mr. Smith having begun a course delivered, but it would swell this ac- 
of evening lectures once a fortnight, on Count to too great a length; suffice it to 
the doctrine of universal restoration, the say, they were truly characteristic of 
chapel on these occasions is always filled. the waruth and animation which the 
The entrance to the place, however, and glorious doctrines of uncorrupted Chris- 
the place itself where the society at pre- tianity are calculated to inspire. ‘The 
sent meets, is very uncomfortable, €vening was pissed in the greatest har- 
“ Many instances of the injury which mony, and the company broke up at an 
the want of a more respectable place, early hour, the old astonished to have 
has been to the Society, have come to its beheld such a meeting in Scotland, and 
knowledge. ‘To procure a better is, at the young full of confident expectat on 
resent, impossible, unless the friends to that this was but the prelude to many 
eedom of mnquiry in religion, wiilcon- others still more numerous, respectab.e 
tribute their aid. ‘The members and and happy. 
avowed friends of the society are, at G. H. 
— not \ery cunsiderable in num- 
» and their rank in life enables them 
to contribute but littl. They have, 
however, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most of their power, and when they The Aunual Meetiag of this Society 
Consider how little is accomplished, and Was held at the Baptist Meeting in 
how much remains to be done, they are Taunton, on Wednesday the 14th of 
discouraged, indeed, but they donot des July. The Rev. T. Howe delivered a 
» omg they look with hope to England; discourse, (from John xvii, 20, 21,) 
hey appeal with confidence to the en- which breathed the genuine spirit of 
lightened and respectable triends of ra- Christian piety and liberality, and, 
tional religion there, and are satisfied while it obviated some of the scrip- 
that when their situation is distinctly tural objections against Upitarianism, 
laid before them, they will chearfully €xhibited the natural influence of that 
Contribute their aid towards rendering System ou the happiness aud moral 
nitarianism as respectable in the me- Worth of these who embrace it. The 
tropolis of Scotland, as it is in that of Rev. Edmund Butcher, the Rev. Heury 
England.” Turner, of Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
There are several other places in the Rev. George Keurick, of Chester 
Scotland, where Unitarianism is secret- field, conducted the other parts of the 
y believed and openly avowed. But service. The usual business of the 
Wing to the shortness of the notice for Svciety was afterwards trausacted in 
ding the Association, intelligence the meeting-house; aud several new 
could not be procured in time, from any Members were admitted, The thanks 
er places, but we hope, at the next of the Society were ays! voted 
‘Mniversary, which will be held at Glas. to Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. for his ao. 
§P6, sometime in the month of May or form aud enlightened support of the 
We, we shall be enabled to give par- Cause of religious liberty, aod partica- 
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arly for bis exertions to obtain the 
repea! of the penal statutes against 
Anti-Trivitarians’ publicly avewing 
and defending their principles: and 
the chairman (Richard Hall Clarke, 
Es@. of Biidwell House) was requesied 
to cfm municate this resulution to him 
in behalf of the Meeting. The Rev. 
Dr. Tovlmin gave great satisfaction 
to the Society by tntrmating his inten- 
tion to prepare for the press a series 
of Family Prayvis, corresponding to 
his excelient Prayers for the Closet. 
The thauks of the Society were given 
tu Wm. Maoningford, Esq. of Bristol, 
for his very able and active discharge of 
the office of Secretary, (which it was 
earnestly hoped he » ould lone continue 
to undertake) and also to the Rev John 
Rowe for his unremitted and important 
exertions for the weltare of the Society. 
The business of the soc ety being con- 
cluded between forty and fifty genile 
men (principally members) dined toge. 
ther; when M. Blake Esq. M. D. was 
called to the chai. The sentiments 
which were aiterwaids pioposed, gave 
an opportunity to Messrs. Howe, But- 
cher and Rowe, Dr ‘Toulmin and other 
gentlemen, to address the mecting or 
Various subjects connected with the dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge in general, 
and of Unitarianism in particular Mr, 
Rowe gave an account of the progress 
of the Society from its commencement, 
which presented great cause for thank- 
fuly ss tor the past and encouragement 
for the future. Indeed, whatever may 
be asserted by the adversaries of Uni. 
tarianism_ there is no reasonable ground 
to doubt, that its grand principles (the 
proper Unity of God and the restriction 
of worship to the Father,) are rapidly 
gaining a firm and extensive footing 
among scripturalists of various denomi- 
nations ; and we indulge the hope that 
its delightful views of the character and 
dispensations of the God of love and 
mercy, and: f the real nature and value 
of those glad tidings which our Saviour 
brought from his God and Father, and 
which he died to assure to us,—in con- 
nection with its strict and comprehene 
sive principles of Christian duty, will, 
under the divine blessing, be abundantly 
efficacious in promoting holiness in heart 
and in lite. When the health of the 
Rev. ‘1 t owe was drunk, with “ thanks 
to him fo: his appropriate und excellent 
discourse,” he was strongly urged to 
publish it, and respectfully solicited to 
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give with it some account of the mental 
processes by which he had been led to 
embrace the doctrine of the proper of 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, in cor. 
nection with the essential principles 
of Unitarianism. Dr, Carpenter took 
occ sion to call the attention of the 
mecting to the infant socicties aso 
ciating for Unitarian worship in Far 
mouth and Flushing He reprtsentéd 
them as affording a very important 
means of effectua ly distributing Unita 
rian tracts in Cornwall,* where, though 
Unitarianism is likely to meet with 
great opposition, several circumstances, 
(connected with the increasing spread 
of religious knowledge aud the supe 
rior intellectual ch racter of a large 
proportion of the Cornist people,) give 
great room to hop:, that all opposition 
will be ineffectual, and that the seeds of 
scriptural truth will, in a few years, 
produce an abundant harvest. t He also 
gave some account of the Rev. Mr. 
Treleaven, who has lately left the Wes- 
leyan Me.hodists at Falmouth, (being 
led to a close examination of the New 
Testament by their persecution of Mr. 
Philp and his friends,) and is now gone 
to preach at Dorchester, where we hope 
the divine blessing will accomp.my hit 
labours in the great cause of Christiat 
truth and duty.—Towards the close of 
the proceedings, before the evening se 
vice, an affecting mark’ of esteem an' 
respect was shews to one who 1s em" 
nently deserving of them. Advertingt® 
the tribute of respect which had ju# 
been paid to the memory of Dr. Priest 
ley, Mr Lindsey, and Mr. Kenrick, Mr 
Rowe expressed his desire not to be un 
mindful of the living, and at the ¢ 
of a brief address, which will be long r 
membered for its eloquence and 
he said, “ If there be one present, 
in periods of difficulty and trial, 4s ¥ 
ee 





* At the suggestion of the wont 
Secretary of the London Unitarian 
ciety, the Committee of that oe 
some time ago sent books to oer 
ing Unitarians to the amount of five 
six Guineas. 

+ We may suggest to our readers that 
any Unitarian Tracts they ca” haat 
may be sent to Mr Philp 4 
mouth, (who regulagly officiates Fb 
two places,) or to Mr. Prout - . 
ing: or if “aa are sent to the 

y 


Worsley of Plymouth, or to Dr. 
penter, Exeter, they will be forwarded 
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as in the hour of prosperity, has mani- nual meeting was held at Norwich, 
fested the influence of Christi.n princi- The first service was on Wednesday 
le,—if there be one present whose evening, at the Octagon. Mr. Toms 
y head is a crown of glory, —ltam of Frumlingham, delivered the intro - 
persuaded that you will feel greit satis- ductory prayer and read the scriptures, 
faction in joining in a testimony cf affec- after which Mr. Gilchrist of London 
tionate respect to him: | therefore pro- prayed. Mr. Aspland preached from 3 
se the he. Ith o the Rev Dr. Toul. Cor. x. 7. “* If any man trust in himself 
min.” The minds of all pesent must that he is Christ's, let bim of himscif 
have been benefited by the honour thus think this again, that, as he is Christ's, 
paid to Christian worth. The app al even so are we also Christ’s.” On 
was received with the liveliestsympathy: Thursday morning service was per- 
every one rose up; and the hearts of all formed at Mr. Perry’s meeting. Mr, 
were affected. Only one cou'd have a Scargi t,of Bury St. Edmunds, delivered 
single painful emotion at that time: the introductory prayer aud read the 
and when he rose to express his thanks, seriptures, after which Mr. Toms 
it was obvious that the feelings of the prayed, and Mr. Aspland preached 
moment were not unmixed. His words from 1 Tim. ii. 5. “* For there is one 
were few, and those but partially heard; God, and one mediator between God 
but the picture of the aged Christian and men, the nian Christ Jesus.” Af. 
must be indelibly .mpressed upon the ter service the business of the society 
memory of every onc then present. It was transacted, Mr. Toms in the chalr, 
was indeed a most interesting scene; 1. L. Marsh, Esq. was chosen Trea 
and we hope for his forgiveness in en- surer, and the Rev. I. Perry and Mr, 
deavouting to convey some faint idea of Edw. ‘Taylor, Secretaries. The com- 
it to absent friends. mittee for the ensuing year was ap- 
In the evening, Dr. Toulmin conduct. pointed and the following amoug other 
ed the devotional service, and Dr. Car- resolutions were passed. 
penter delivered a discourse from 1 Pet. ** That the cordial thanks of this 
i. 8. ** Whom not having seen, ye love ;” Society be given to the Rev. Robert 
the object of which was to prove, that Aspland for his ready compliance with 
the love of Christ is a natural and rea. its wishes, and for the excellent ser- 
sonable affection. mous which he has preached: and that 
“ Thus the whole of the day,” to he be requested to print them at the 
adopt the close of another account, cha: ge of the Society. 
*“ was spent in cheer‘ulness and har- “ That the thanks of this Society be 
mony,—in the indulgence of the feelings given to the several other mitisters 
of zeal and charity; and, it is humbly who are not members of it for their 
trusted, in sincere devotion and mutual attendance and assistance. 
edification in Christian truth and virtue.” “* That the next annual Meeting be 
(Taunton Courier.) held at Yarmouth, and that the Rey. 
Aug. 21, 1813. Y. TT. Madge be invited to preach.” 
qenegnitinendetensn The above request Mr. Aspland has 
First Annual Meeting of the East. yr Ra, Soper tons sermons will 
ern Unitarian Book Society. The friends of the Society afterwards 


The formation of a Book Society in dined together at the Swan, to the 
the Eastern district of the kingdum has number of sixty-two, Mr. Jotm Taylor 
been loag wanted, and by the friends in the chair. The ministers present 
of religious truth long desired, Recent were Messrs. Aspland and Gilchrist, 
circumstances have rendered it more Wright of Wisbeach, Philpot of Saf- 
than ever desirable, since, in addition froa Walden, Perry, Madge and Win- 
to the congregation at Norwich, as. der of Norwich, Toms of Framlingham, 
sembling at the Octagon, two other Tremlett of Hapten and Scargill of 
Societies (the one under the ministry Bury. The following toasts were given, 
of the Rey. Is. Perry, and the General —The King.—Civil and Religious Li- 
Baptist church under the Rev. H. berty all the world over.—The Eastern 
Winder) now meet for the worship of Unitarian Society —The Rev. Rubert 
the ONe Gop. Inthe monthof March Aspland.—Mr. Ww. Smith.—The Lord 
last the Society was formed, and on Bishop of the Diocese.—Mr. Wright 
the erst and g2d of July the first an- and the Unitarian Fond.—Mr, Gil- 
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christ and the Unitariaus of Scotland, the true spirit of Christianity, the greag 
—Catholic Emancipation.—Prosperity @uthor of which was, in the most re 
to the York Academy.—Our Christian spectable sense of the word, a Rr 
Brethren the General Baptists, FORMER, to be ever ready to eucous 
Many highly interesting speeches rage and promote improvements in re- 
were made by different gentlemen pre- ligious opinions and practices, than to 
sent, and the day past in Christian be rigidly tenacious of ancient tenets 
fellowship and social harmony. and forms, merely because they are 
On the following Sunday Mr. Asp. such: and that it is an honest, impar- 
land and Mr. Gilchrist preached atthe tial, and unuprejudiced freedom of 
three Unitarian chapels in Norwich, thinking and discoursing upon all sub 
The services were all well attended, jJects whatever, condiicted with humi- 
and the number of hearers increased lity, decency and information, which 
regularly. On the Sunday evening vught to distinguish the religion of a 
nearly 1000 persons were present at Christian from that of all the world 
the Octagon. besides. In this manner it is to be 
Such was the first general meeting boped that the friends of truth, virtue, 
of the Eastern Unitarian Society, and and religion will unite to carry for- 
the warm interest which it excited ene Wards the good work of reformation, 
courages the must pleasing expecta- Nor shall it be doubted, that their 
tions as to its eventual success. The United efforts will produce the most 
plans of the Society, as they are more glorious and happy effects. Yes, | 
generally known, will be better under- will foretell, (and may it please the 
stood and thei utility more widely great Lord of Nature to fulfil the pre- 
felt, Aside from the general feeling diction) that the cloud which was once 
which such a meeting must necessari- ‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,’ shall 
ly excite, the public services on this at length spread over the whole hea- 
occasion derived some degree of inter. vens, and water every region of the 
est from circumstances of a local nae earth with the dews of heavenly wis- 
ture. From the pulpit at the Octagon dom, that truth shall at last triamph 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity was Over error, charity over persecution, 
first preached by Dr. John Taylor, and and religion aud virtue over profanes 
the design aud object of the present tess and immorality ; that all the na- 
Society warmly recommended by his tions of the world, subjected to the 
successur, Dr. Entield, (See his Ser- laws of truth and righteousness, shail 
mon on the Progress of Religious become the spiritual kingdom of God; 
Knowledge.) The chapel in whieh and that the whole earth shall be one 
Mr. Perry preaches was till lately oc. holy temple consecrated unto the 
cupied by the Wesleyan Methodists : Lord.” 
aud that of the General Baptists, for- E. T. 
merly part of a monastery of the White 
Friars, was endowed by the celebrated 
Thomas Grantham. It was highly 
gratifying to see the ministers of these 
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different congregations uniting with Boston, August Oth, 1813 
siucere cordiality and zeal in the pro- On Thursday, July goth, the Asso- 
motion of the same great cause, ciation of Unitarian Ministers and 


The words of Dr. Enfield, in the Friends of the Counties of Lincoln and 
sermon above referred to, have so direct Cambridge was held at Bosicn. ‘The 
a reference to the views aud intentions Unitarian meeting-house being to 
of the present Society that they may small for the number of persons assem- 
be properly used tu close the account bled, the Rev. Ww, ‘Taylor, and the Ge- 
of its proceedings, “ Let both minis. neral Baptist congregation, permitted 
ters and people heartily unite their their chapel to be used tor the occasion. 
endeavours to restore the original pu- Divine service commenc:d at eleven 
rity and simplicity of the Chiistian o'clock in the morn ng, with ieading 
doctrine, and to rescue Christian wor- the s: riptures, and with prayer, by the 
ship from ‘every disgrace or incum. Rev. Mr. Hawkes of Li«coln, after 
brance, which priestera(t or fanaticism which a sermon was preached by the 
has brought upoa it: aiways remem. Rev. R. Aspland of Hackn:y, ‘rom 
bering that it is more cousistent with 2 Cor. X. 7. in which he set forth the 



















































































































principles of Unitarianism, and exhort- 
ed his hearers not only to pursue a spi- 
rit of free inquiry, but also of liberality. 
The preacher prefaced his discourse 
with a testimonial of gratitude towards 
the minister and congregation who had 
sowillingly lent their chapel on this 
occasion; and observed that were such 
instances of liberali'y more frequent, it 
would tend to wear down the rough 
edges of the differences between Chris- 
tians, a@nddead them to thiuk of each 
otheg with mutual! forbearance and good 
will, After service the friends of Uni~- 
tarianism, of both sexes, to the number 
of one hund.ed and ten, dined together 
at the White Hart Inn ; Mr. Aspland in 
the Chair. After dinner, it was agreed to 
engraft upon the associa‘ion a Society 
forthe Promotion of Christin Know- 
ledge and the Pract ce o! Virtue by the 
Distribution of Books: to be deuomi- 
nated the Nontu Eastern UNITA- 
RIAN Book Sociery: several ani- 
mated addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, Rev. Mr. Gilchrist, of Lon- 
don, Rev. Thos. Madge, of Norwich, 
Rev. R. Wright, Rev. Mr. Hawkes, 
&e. &e. Inthe evening there was di- 
vine service again at the General Bap. 
ust chapel, when an excellent sermon 
was preached by the Rev, Thos. Madge 
tom & Cor, i, 5, latter part, on the 
peculiar advantages and consolations of 
the Unitarian view of Christianity. 
The Rev. R. Wright continued at Bos- 
ton, and preached at the Unitarian 
chapel on the Sunday following, and 
the Rev. R. Aspland returned, and 
preached a discourse on Chrisiian zal, 
from Rom. x. 2. on Tuesday even ng, 
August 3rd, to a crowded congregation, 
In the intervals larvze parties assembled 
together, for conversation, inquiry and 
improvement. (n the whole, it was 
the most interesting and satisfactory 
meeting of the kiud ever held in these 
parts, and it is to be hoped that it will 
make a lasting impression on the minds 
ofall who attended, and be a means of 
Promoting the great cause of truth, 
righteousness, and charity. The minis- 
ter of the place endeavoured to improve 
the whole forthe benefit of his congre- 
— in a sermon on Sunday, August 

th, from 1 John i. 7. ‘* We have tel- 
lowship one with another.” i> 
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Act of Parliament for the Relief 


of Unttarians. 
The Trinity Bill, as must be well 


known to our readers, bas at length 
passed iuto a law. This important 
Act received the Royal Assent, on 
Wednesday, July 21, on which day 
Unitarians became for the first tinte 
freemen in their native land, 


We here give this Act; and below 


we shall insert also the Bill that passed 
the House of Commons, but was 
thrown out on the ground of inform— 
ality, in the House of Lords, and 
likewise a brief account of the speeches 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 


the Bishop of Chester on the Third 
Reading of the second and successful 
Bill, iu the House of Lords, The 
Book Society aud the Unitarian Fund 
have held general meetings, and pub- 
lished Resolutions on the occasion, 
(See the Cover of the present No.) 


These, with other public documents, 


relating to this happy affair, we shall 
hereafter biing into the body of our 
work. The event gave rise to Thanks- 
giving Sermons at Essex Street, the 
New Gravel Pit, Hackney, and other 
places; Mr. Belsham’s Sermon is al- 
ready befure the public. 


An Act to relicve Persons whe 
impugn the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity from certain Pé. 
nalties. 

Whereas, in the nineteenth year 
of his present Majesty an Act was 
passed, intituled An Act for the 


further Relief of Protestant Dis. 


senting Ministers and Schoolmase 
ters and it is expedient to enact 
as herein after provided: be it 
therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that so 
much of an Act passed in the 
first year of the reign of King Wile 
liam and Queen Mary, intituled 
An Act for exempting his Ma- 
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jesty’s Protestant Subjects dis. 
senting from the Church of En. 
gland, from the Penalties of cer- 
tain Laws, as provides that that 
Act or any thing therein contained 
should not eatend, or be constru- 
ed to extend to give any case, be- 
nefit or advantage to persons de. 
nying the Tviity as therein men. 
tioned, be and the same ts hereby 
repealed. 

And be it further enacted, that 
the provisions of anotner Act pass- 


ed in the ninth and tenth years of 


the reign of King Wiliam, inti- 
tuled dn Act for the more effectual 
suppressing Blasphemy and Pro- 
faneness, so far as the same relate 
to persons denying as therein men- 
tioned, respecting the Holy Tri. 
nity be, and the same are hereby 
repealed, 

And whereas it is expedicnt to 
repeal an Act, passed in the Par. 
liament of Scotland in the first 
Parliament of King Charles the 
Secoud, intituled dn Act against 
the Crime of Blasphemy; and 
‘another Act, passed in the Par 
liament of Scotland in the first 
Parliament of King William, inti- 
tuled An Act agaist Blasphemy ; 
which Acts respectively ordain 
the Punishment of death; be it 
therefore enacted, that the said 
Acts and each of them shall be, 
and the same are and is hereby re. 
pealed, 

And be it further enacted, that 
this Act shall be deemed and tak. 
en to be a public Act, and shall 
be judicially taken notice of as 
such by all judges, justices and 
others, without being specially 
pleaded. 





A Bill [as amended by the Committee] 
to grant further Relief to Persons dyf- 
Sering m Opinion from the Church of 
England, with respect to certain Penal 
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ties imposed by law on those who ume 
pugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 


Whereas, by an Act of the first year 
of King William and Queen Mary, in- 
titu'ed, * An Act for exempting their 
Majestiés Protestant Su) jects d senting 
from the Church of Enzland from the 
Penalties of certain Laws.” Persons 
denying in their preaching o: writing 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 
are excluded from the benetit of the 
said Act ; and by an Act of the ninth 
and tenth of King William, further 
Penalties, therein specified, are enacted 
against all Persons having been educat- 
ed in or having made profession of the 
Christian religion, who by writing, 
printing, teaching or advised speaking, 
shall deny any one of the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity to be Gop: 

And whereas in the nineteenth year 
of his present Majesty, an Act was 
passed, intituled ‘* An Act for the fur- 
ther Relief of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers and Schoolmasters :” where- 
by they are exempted from the neces 
sity of subscribing or declaring ther 
approbation of the Articles of the 
Church of England, nut excepting 
those which relate to the Holy Trinity; 
and a declaration of their belief in the 
Holy Scriptures, as their rule of faith 
and practice, is substituted in lieu 
thereof. | 

And whereas, notwithstanding the 
said Act for the.r relief from the said 
subscription, such persons are st I] lia. 
ble to the grievous penalties of the ninth 
and tenth of King William, if in their 
writing, printing, teach ng or advised 
speaking, they interpret the Holy Scrip: 
tures inconsistently with the said doc 
trines of the Holy frinity, as laid down 
in the said Articles; whereby the benefit 
of toleration is taken from the said per- 
sons, and the “ further relief” granted 
to them by the Act of the nineteenth 
his present Majesty, is destroyed and 
made of no eeffct: a 

Be it therefore enacted, by the King $ 
most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lo 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, 
and Ly the authority of the same, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, 
so much of the said Act of the 

year of King William and Queen pes 
as excludes from the ease, beneht 3 

advantage granted thereby, — ~s 
much of the said Act of the ninth 


















































tenth of King William, and of all or 
any other Actor Acts o the English 
Seotch, British, Irish, or united Partia 
ment. a8 1: poses penalties on those 
who int .pret the Holy Scr ptur s in- 
consistently with the doct. ines of the Ho- 
ly Trinity as laid down in the thirty nine 
art clesot the United Church of Eogland 
and Ireland, be and the same are here 
by repealed; e.cept so fir as may relate 
to mi ist rs oo the said United Church, 

And be it furthyr enscted that this 
Aci shall be deemed and taken to be a 
public Act, avd shall be jad cially taken 
notice of as such Hy Ii Judges, Justices 
and others, without bemg specially 
pleaded 


House of Peers. Tuesday July 20. 


On the ques io» tor the Third Read- 
ingo the Teantiy Doerr ne Bite, 

The Archbishop of Canterbu y made 
a few reoiar\s upon the : ell-me. ited 
character of the [-stablis ed Church of 
England for its due attention to the 
principles of genuine toleration, In 
this view the Church and St te were to 
a cefiain ex'ent reciprocal, each toking 
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its hue from the character and conduct 
of the other. Their authorities were 
however in some rspects confounded, 
The Church, as a Church, bad no au. 
thority to inflict pun shments upon 
those not within its pale. The principle 
of toler.tion to which the Bil! relerred, 
appertained ra her t» the State than to 
the Church. and the larter was always 
remarkable for its tender regard with 
respect to the religion. scruples of indi- 
viduals ; and on these principles he had 
no o' jection to the pes ing of the Bill. 

The Bishop of Chester agreed in 
principle with the most Reverend Pre- 
late; but o served, he thought the Bull 
was ot called fo in consequence of any 
penalues im osed up n those whom it 
professed to releve The most perfect 
toleration was already extended to the 
professors of Unitananism. At the 
same time, he was plea-ed such a Bill 
was brought forward, as afiording an 
additidnal proo’ that intole, ance was no 
part of the character of the Church of 
England 

The Bill was then read a third time 
and passed.—Sun, July 21. 
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Rev. Hugh Worthington. 

July 26, 1813, Died at Wor- 
thing,in Sussex, in the 61st year of 
his age, the Rev. Hucu Wor- 
THINGTON, for forty years pastor 
of the large and respectable So. 
ciety of Presbyteriun dissenters 
assembling for public worship at 
Sacters’?’ Haw in this city. 
For the last two or three years, 
this distinguished and useful mi. 
hister had been visibly on the de. 
chine; his visit to Worthing was 
for the eNpress purpose of recrutt- 
ing, by a suspension of his public 
labours, and the restorative quiet 
of a seasside residenee, his failing 
strength. By multitudes it was 
earnestly hoped that these means 
might bave proved etlicaciuus, 
and: that a life so dear to the 
VOL, VII, 


cause of ‘* practical piety,” and 
impressive scriptural preaching, 
might have been further prolonged, 
‘This, however, did not seem right 
to nim who orders all things in 
the wisest and best manner, A 
severe cough hau long been one 
of his complaints, and the burste 
ing of a blood vessel in one of the 
paroxysms of it was the imme. 
diate cause of his death. = It was 
well remarked m one of the pubs 
lic papers, which announced the 
event, that he was ‘*a man whose 
value it was as dithcult to appre 
ciate, as it would be to supply his 
loss.” ) 

Mr. Worthington was almost.a 
singular instahce of great popultte 
riy in a London pulpit fer the 
long space of forty years. . Phere 
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are so many competitors for this 
sort of fame in the metropolis, the 
love of novelty and the fastidious- 
ness of caprice in hearers is so 
pampered, that it rarely happens 
that any preacher, however excel- 
lent, can, for many years secure 
the attendance of a numerous au- 
ditory. ‘Those who knew Mr. 
Worthington, however, and were 
acquainted with the peculiar vi- 
vacity and impressiveness of his 
manner, as well as the excellence 
of his matter, will, in a great 
measure cease to wonder at the 
eflects which it produced, and the 
steady attachment to his ministry 
which it secured. His pulpit ta. 
lents were of a very high order: 
he was no copyist; his manner 
was truly original, and it was all 
hisown, There were great pecu- 
liarities, but there was no affecta- 
tion about him. His devotional 
services were various, pathetic, 
and, often, unugually appropriate, 
and yet it was not always the best 
style of prayer which he adopted. 
He was greatly under the influ- 
ence of his feelings, and in the 
pulpit he frequently felt with un. 
common force; hence, many of 
those short extemporaneous effu- 
sions in which, upon the spur of 
the occasion, he poured forth the 
fulness of his spirit, and said things 
which seized with irresistible force 
on the memory, and penetrated 
the very hearts of his hearers. He 
did not stand like a statue in the 
pulpit; his action, especially in the 
earlier partof his life, was some. 
times exuberant, and never par. 
ticularly graceful, but it was na- 
tural to him; it was the unstudied 
action of a manin earnest, and, 
therefore, except to some very 
fastidious observers, never gave 


offence. His eye was peculiarly 


bright and searching, and, even 
in the latter part of his life, when 
he took off his spectacles, its pe- 
netrating glance helped, in no 
small degree to rivet the attention 
to what he was saying. His dis. 
courses were Certainly, not mo. 
dels of correct composition, but 
there was an wnction and ardor 
about them which mere correct. 
ness could never hope to reach; 
and, in almost all cases, had the 
outline been filled up as well as 
it was defined, they would, even 
as compositions, have been entis 
tled to solid praise. He was, 
generally, very happy in seizing 
upon the peculiar feature of his 
text, and his manner of dividing 
a subject was simple and perspi- 
cuous. He wasa better textual 
than ¢opical preacher. A praise, 
however, greatly higher than all 
this is his due. His main object 
wasthe best interests of his hearers, 
and his discourses were calcula- 
ted to mend the heart and regu. 
late the affections. The morality 
of the gospel, in all its ramifica- 
tions, was the theme on which be 
delighted to dwell, and the cone 
siderations by which he pressed 
its practice were truly evangelical. 
His intercourse with mankind was 
considerable, and he availed hime 
self of the knowledge of buman 
nature, and of real life with 
which it furnished him, to come 
at the consciences of his auditors. 
When he attacked vice he was ne 
flatterer, He did not prophecy 
** smooth things” to the vicious 
or the impenitent. He was 10 
vulgar preacher of damnation, 
he had too much sense, and 100 
much piety for that; but, when 
his subject called for them, he did 
not keep out of sight ‘‘ the tere 
tors of the Lord.” He loved, 
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however, rather to allure than was a welling and a_ successful 
to threaten, and thought it far pleader. He was fully sensible 
more consistent with the “ spirit of the value of co-operation in the 
of Jesus’’ to draw men to goodness pursuit of any object, and, upon 
with the cords of love, than to this principle, he was a great 
drive them from vice with the rod friend to * meetings of ministers,” 
of terror. He was very attentive and occasional, and stated Lec. 
to ** existing circumstances” boch tures. For many years. he was 
public and private, and extremely an active member of what was 
happy in his endeavours to im. termed the & Buckinghamshire 
prove them by religious counsels Association,” which was holden 
and considerations. He had. a twice a year in different parts of 
natural ecloyuence which shone that county, He took his turn in 
with peculiar lustre when he was What was termed the ‘* Merchants’ 
called forth upon public occa. Lecture,”? ona Tuesday, at Salt. 
sions, and cven when he had no er’s Hall: and when that was 
time for previous preparation ; in dropped, in conjunction with some 
such cascs his language was gene. Other ministers, he engaged, for 
rally strikingly appropriate. As some years, in a Lecture on the 
a companion and friend, his loss Wednesday evening, at the same 
will be severely felt by numbers ; place; this was confined to the 
he was no enemy to innocent winter season, and to once a forte 
cheerlulness, and his memory was night. He was no friend to Lec- 
well stored with both useful and tures on the Lord’s Day evening, 
entertaining anecdotes. His come but as he thought them admissible 
pany and his preaching were very in /arge towns, if any where, and 
acceptable to young people : it as his own services were always 
has often been remarked of him acceptable, he was, for many 
that he preached to the young, Years, one of the preachers of 
and it is not easy to pay a higher the long established Sunday even- 
compliment than this, either to ing lecture at Salters’ Hall. 
the heart or the head of a minister, One part of Mr. W’s conduct 
Iflie can gain the attention and ought by no means to pass unno= 
love of the young, he may hope ticed. He was always ready to 
todo some comparatively lasting Promote the wishes of serious and 
good, and may console himself well disposed young men who 
under the indifference of middle. Were desirous of becoming mi- 
life, and the frequent apathy of nisters of the gospel. He gave 
old age, them the best advice, procured 
Mr. Worthington’s reputation them pecuniary assistance, and, 
a @ preacher standing so bigh, ! some instances, personally aide 
itis no wonder that he was often 4 their preparatory studies, Se- 
called upon to advocate the cause veral ministers who are now, and 
of distress, and to plead for the have been long, usefully employ. 
Support of those various charitae ¢4 in their Master’s work, would, 
ble institutions to which the Lon- Pethaps, never have entered upon 
N dissenters so liberally contri- it had it not been tor the early 


‘@—it is scarcely necessary to a ae 
tdd, that in all such cases, he “went aid of the pastor of Salters 


encouragement, and the subsee .. 
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Hall. It is but justice to add have matntatned the cause of ra. 
that nothing but unworthy con- tonal pity, and laboured with 


duct ever induced him to with- undiminished acceptance and use 
draw the trien ship he bad once fulness.” 
given, ‘The distresses, on account He was the eldest son of the 
of the smallness of their stipends, venerable  Tlugh Worthington, 
to which many of his brethren, in A. M. who was, for above torty 
the Christian ministry, areexposed, years, minister to a numerous and 
lay near his heart; he was often respectable society of dissenters 
a successtul advocate with persons at) Leicester. He received his 
of «ffluence, for their relief, and, acedemical educatonat Daventry, 
to some of them, be was himself under the tuition of the Rev. (a- 
uniformly kind and beneficent, leb Ashworth, D.D. — Immedi- 
It has already been remarked ately upon leaving the academy, 
that his preaching was eminently Mr. Worthington was invited to 
practical, He very seldom brought Salters’ Hal, as ass:stant to the 
controversy into the pulpit, or Rev. Francis SpilSbury, whose 
delivered what might properly be funeral sermon he preached March 
denominated doctrinal sermons. 17, 1782. It is a little remark 
He made no sceret, however, of able that he also had filled that 
his religious sentiments: they pulpit for forty years, What a 
were those usually styled dria, large portion of a century do these 
but he had too much knowledge two periods make, and in’ that 
of the real difficulties «ftheology, space, or rather in- seventy-two 
and too much Christian candour, years, as Mr. Worthington was 
to condemn with asperity the eight years assistant preacher, Sal- 
Crecds of any of his” brethren. ters’ Hall bas had only two pas 
Those views of Christianity to tors! Mr. Worthington’s last ser 
which be adhered through life, mon was delivered July lit, 
it appears he embraced very 1813. 
early, at least he was thus con- After this he left the metropolis 
gratulated upon lis steadiness by for Worthing, which tor many 
2 irend and ft tlow studcut in the years bad been his tavourite resort 
mouth of August 1806, in the He had frequently tound reliel 
dedication of a volume of lectures from seasair, and was willing to 
tohim. ‘ Ot the same standing make the experiment aguin. Here 
in lite, educated atthe same A. he passed a fortnight without any 
cademy, and class-fellows for five material change, but with occa 
years, we embraced the same sional alterations for the better 
system of religious opinions, which On Sunday, the 25th, he attends 
further eXamidation has not ine ed p iblic worship, expressed hile 
duced us fo relinquah. Your self pleased with the performance 
active mind and p pular talents of the services, although thes 
pointed cut, as your propersphere, services were conducted on the 
the metropolis, aud that respect> principles of Calvinism, fom 
abl. Society, which invited you which be was ever ave4rs. He 
to become their nunister. There, spent the evening with bis usual 
walking in the Steps ot your ve. cheertulness, and retired al bis 
Nerable and excellent futher, you accustomed hour. 














































About five o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, owing probably 
to a fit of coughing, he bursta 
blood.vessel. Assistunce was soon 
obtained, and his anxious triends, 
who had accompanied bim to the 
seaside, administered to him 
whatever might tend to alleviate 
the complaint. For a short ume, 
it was thought the danger was sub. 
siding, and one of them expressed 
a hope that he would soon be bet. 
ter, to which he replied with bis 
usual emphasis, No never; J feed 
nwas 1 never felt before: he 
was, however, perfectly calm and 
collected, and having uttered a 
short but fervent prayer, quice in 
his usual manner, Gracious Jae 
ther, forgive thy servant, and re- 
cerve him to thyself, he breathed 
his last Without a groan or a strug. 
gle. 

His body was removed from 
Worthing to his house in North. 
ampton Square, London, and on 
the evening of the fitth of August 
it was conveyed to Salters’ Hall 
mecling-house, from wherce it 
was carried to Buntholl Fields on 
the next day, atiended by a num. 

er Of ministers, chiefly of the 
‘alvinistical persuasion, who had 

‘en invited to attend the remains 

their friend to his last home, 

- considerable number of the 

Ggregation attended, in eight. 

® mourning coaches, and some 

Obr carriages followed in the 

re, ‘The funeral service was 

Permed by the Rev. ‘Thomas 

lar, formerly, and very many 

yet, the re-pectable pastor of 
the mgregation at Carter Lane, 
heart, Puul’s, On Sunday, the 

Sthshe Rev. Dr. Lindsay deli- 

vereain eloquent and pathetic 
discOse to the afternoon con. 
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eregation at Salters’ Hall, which 
we bad hoped to have seen from 
the press before this, and from 
which, in a following number of 
the Repository, we shall, if the 
opportunity be allowed us, be glad 
to present our readers with an 
extract or two, 

Mr. Worthington, as an author, 
did notleave many works behind 
him. lis celebrity rests almost 
entirely upon his merits as an ime 
pressive and interesting preacher, 
Hie published in 1775, a Sermon, 
enutled ** A good Character is 
better than a great Fortune ;” in 
1778, a Discourse preached for 
the benefit, of the charity- 
school in Gravel-lane, on ** The 
Progress of Moral Corruption ;”? 
and another preached on the 
5th of November in the same 
year, before the Supporters of the 
Lecture at Salters’ Hall, entitled, 
** Christianity an easy and liberal 
system; that of Popery absurd 
and burdensome.’ In 1780 he 
published ** An Essay on the Re- 
solution of Plane ‘Iriengles by 
Common Arithmetic: in 1782 
he published a Sermon and Ora- 
tion ; the one preached at Salters’ 
Hall, and the other delivered in 
Bunhill Fields, occasioned by the 
death of Mi, Spilsbury, 

In 1789 he delivered a sermon 
to the supporters of the New Col- 
lege, Hackney, which was printed. 
He printed two or three other 
sermons which bad been preached 
in behalf of uscful and excellent 
charities, It is said his friends 
have an inteauon of sepripting all 
his worksin a small volume, Mr, 
Worthington was the editur of a 
volume of his father’s Sermons, 
and on the death of that venerable 
mau he printed in the Protestant 
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Dissenters’ Magazine, and in the 
Monthly Magazine, a memoir of 
him: toavolume of Sermons of 
the late Mr. Crabb, of which 
Mr. W. was the editor, he hke- 


wise prefixed a memoir. 


For some years before his 
death, he promised his friends 
a volume of serimons, and a 
part of it, it is believed was 
some years ago actually in the 
press) Whether any materials 
are left for the completion of such 
a volume, is not perhaps at present 
ascertained ; should it be practi. 
cable, there can be no doubt of 
its beinga very acceptable preseut 
to the numerous friends who ho- 
nour his memory and lament his 


loss. 
E. B. 





Rev. IW. Severn. 


The Rev. Wm. Severn, whose 
sudden death we anneunced in our 
last, (Wrapper, p. 2.) was born at 
Nottingham. His father was a re- 
spectable wine merchant in that 
place, and had two other sons. Wil- 
liam, the subject of this memoir, 
from his earliest years manifested a 
strong propensity to the ministry, 
and at the age of sixteen became a 
convert to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of Methodism ; a circumstance, 
which, since he arrived at years of 
maturity, he never ceased to deplore, 
On the declaration of his determi- 
nation to follow Mr. Wesley, he 
was expelled from his father’s house, 
and obliged to take refuge with 
Mr. Warwick, father ofthe present 
Dr. Warwick, of Rotherham, and, 
under his protection, became, not 
ouly one of the most popular preach- 
ers, but a friend and confidential 
companion of Mr. Wesley himself. 
For two years, he’ was the travel- 
ling associate of that extraordinary 
person, who appears, from letters 
to Mr. Severn, to have greatly ad- 


mired his talents, zeal] and mntrepi- 
dity. Of the period when Mr. Sey. 


~ ern began to waver in his attach. 


ment to bis profession as a teacher 
of the doctrines of Methodism, iio 
satisfactory information can be ob. 
tained; but, from a short journal 
now in existence of his daily labors, 
during part of his twentieth year, 
it is manifest, in every fresh memo- 
randum, that his mind was then 
very little at ease, and that there 
was a something in his situation 
Which rendered it very irksome, 
His daily prayer wasfor more faith, 
for a firmer conviction, and for 
reater assistance from God in the 
uties that lay before him. This 
journal is continued only for a few 
months, but it is ascertained, that 
soon after that period, he weut to 
Edinburgh to study divinity. From 
thisseminary he returned, iu course, 
and was settled as preacher, witha 
small congregation of, as the phrase 
is, nioderately orthodor dissenters at 
Weedon-beck in Northamptonshire. 
From Weedon he was called to 
Welford in the same county, and 
afterwards removed to Hinckley in 
Leicestershire, in all which situa- 
tions his services and character were 
greatly admired and approved. If 
must have been during his residenc/ 
at Hinckley that his Unitarian prq 
pensities took a decided tone; f 
from thence he was invited to 
congregation at Norwich under 
denomination. Kidderminster 
the benefit of his ministerial 
vices some years before his t 
lation to Hull, where he | 
between five and six years. W 
ever he resided, his charactey!oF 
the practice of every virtueghat 
can adorn a man and aChf# 
minister, stood deservedly igh, 
but it has not come to the Pow- 
ledge of the writer of this, tft his 
course was distinguished J 4"Y 
very striking occurrence. Hulk 
the whole of his residence } Hull 
so correct was every 
conduct, that the breath /calum- 
nious bigotry has not eve#! ee 
ed to soil his well-earned . 
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good opinion of all with whom he ing of his dissolution, halfan hour 
was connected, Mr. Severn's fa- before he became lifeless clay, he 
vyourite study was sacred writ, and was in cheerful conversation with a 
it may be safely said, that in scrip- friend, as full of anecdote as at any 
tural knowledge he had very few former period of his life. 
equals. He used to lament his own G. i. 
deficiency, and, looking back to the 
part he acted in his youth, to wish 
that the time he then spent in teach- vi 
lek whet-he hail’ wet obadied and Rev. J. Jones. 
did not understand, had been spent —_ Died at Clifton, near Bristol, on 
at college. But his modesty was Thursday, May 27th, 1813, in the 
equal to his acquirements. He was 33d year of his age, the Rev. Joun 
a decided Unitarian; on some of Jones, late pastor of the congre- 
the minor topics in the Unitarian gation of Unitarian dissenters in 
creed, however, retaining the opi- Plymouth.—This truly amiable 
nions of his early days, As an ad- young man, wasborn at Cwmbryn, 
vocate for inquiry his zeal was un- hear Gellionnen, in the parish of 
hounded: he loved a free-thinker Langyvelach, in the county of Gla- 
in his heart, of whatever sentiments, Morgan, Wales; of which place 
rovided he was an honest man. his father was a respectable farmer. 
ot more zealous in searching for His mother was sister to the late 
truth, than in its propagation, he Rev. Roger Howell, of Beckington. 
never shunned, on proper occasions, He received his grammatical edu- 
the assértion of it. A bigot was cation under the Rev. William 
the object of his peculiar detesta- Howell, of Swansea. When very 
tion, and if he met with an Unita- young, he was admitted a student 
rian bigot, as he sometimes did, into the academy at Carmarthen, 
never failed to urge upon his un- conducted by the Rev. Mr. Peter 
derstanding the inconsistency be- and the Rey. Mr. Davies; where 
twixt his principles and his prac- he continued three years; and 
tice. Mr. Severn wasa truly good thence removed to York, under the 
man, and a faithful follower of Je- Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, for one 
wus Christ—of course, his death, _ During his academical course, 
awful to all around him, was not TF. Jones applied with _ assi- 
unprepared for, as far as respected duity to his various studies; and 
his future rospects, for he had made considerable proficiency, par- 
always lived as one who must give ticularly in the Classics and athe- 
an account ; and as to his friends, ™atics—On leaving York, he went 
neither presumptuous in allotting t Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, 
to him his station in the future 2nd for a few monthsofticiated there 
world, nor doubtful’concerning it, to 4 society of Unitarian dissenters, 
they have the comfort to reflect, He then engaged himself as a pri- 
t the remembrance of him will Vate tutor, in the family of Mrs. 
always be sweet, and that his name Morgan, relict of the late Rev. 
is never mentioned but to receive George Morgan; in which situa- 
awilling tribute of respect and es- tion he remained about two years. 
teem. He was in his 59th year, Having then received an invitation 
when Providence thought fit to cal] to become pastor of a church at 
him away. Tothe hour of hisdeath Belper, in Derbyshire, he accept- 
to partof his vigor and vivacity had ed it ; and after residing there about 
hiled him, though sometimes, du- @ year, he finally settled in Ply- 
the last two years, symptoms mouth; where he continued till 
appeared ofthe disorder which Within eight months of his decease. 
“rred him off. Ot the very even- On the 10th of April, 1807, Mr, 
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Jones accepted the office of minis- 
ter of Plymouth Chapel. At this 
time it was but thinly attended ; 
his excelleut. sermous, however, 
soon attractednotice, aud a respec- 
table congregation was in a short 
time formed, with a successive in- 
crease. —llis mind was not only 
richly stored with theological know- 
ledge, but he possessed a happy 
facility of conveving his ideas, on 
all subjects, though not ostenta- 
tiously, in language perspicuous 
and elegant ; and his reasoning was 
alwevs nervous and cogent. His 
pulpit compositions were neatly 
polished, and the matter judici- 
ously arranged and condensed, 
They were not interlarded with 
puerile flights of fancy, to court 
the glare and encomiums ofa giddy 
multitude, but were pregnant with 
lore of the highest celestial impor- 
tanee. He wasan ardent admirer 
of Mr. -Cappe'’s excellent sermons, 
hAdvoften tsed them as models for 
hisown. His subjects, in general, 
were of amoral and practical kind, 
"This, however, was not strictly in 
univen with his own opinion of the 
nature of serinons forthe benefit of a 

mixed audience ; but it was adopted 
by lim, in consequence of the ditter- 
ent taste of some of the leading 
vharacters im his church. He him- 
self saw the propriety, and. indeed 
the absolute necessity of frequently 
bringing under review the doctrines 
of the gospel, a5 well as enforcing 
its moral precepts: and to the neg- 
lect of this practice among Unita- 
rians, he ascribed the comparatively 
little success of their cause. The 
writer of this article laments that 
his deceased friend should have been 
i the least shackled, in this par- 
ticular; as those discourses on doc 

trnal topics Which he incidentally 

delivered, possessed considerable 
merit: and these, with several 

others, are highly deserving of 
publication. Mathit been the will 
of Divine Providence to spare his 
life and health a few years longer, 
thepress would have borne wituess 


/ 


to his talents, 1m this, and perhaps, 
in many olber respects, 
ln cousequence oft he solic tlations 
of a few frreuds, Mr. Joues was in- 
duced to open im Piymouth, a Se. 
minary, for teaching the Classics, 
Mathematics, &c. Among his 
loose memorsudums, I[ find the 
eveut thus noticed by him: “ Op 
March 26, 1810, | opened my 
school, with two pupils. No very 
auspicious beginning: but | must 
not despair of farther encourage- 
ment, when the imtelligeuce of my 
undertaking is more geuerally exs 
tended. But whatever may be the 
patronage | obtain, let me exert all 
diligence, prudence, and every 
other available method, to satisfy 
the expectations of those who en- 
trust their children to my care ; and 
to assist them as far as my powers 
will admit, im the acquisition of 
useful knowledge. Now that | haye 
commenced the arduous underta- 
king, may God enable me to per- 
Severe in it, as far as it is consistent 
with his will, and is conduciye t 
my benetit."—His pupils soon in- 
creased ; and latterly he had under 
his tuition near forty, His couduet 
as a teacher of youth gave geueral 
satisfaction. He finally relinquished 
his school September 10, 1512; 00 
which he thus observed—* A das 
rendered memorable to me by my 
being compelled, through the mM 
crease of disposition, to give Up 
my school. It is now too late to 
repent that I had not taken the re- 
solution much earlier; before lha 
exhausted nature, and re ndered my 
recovery more diffiguit, if not Im 
practicable."—Though bis hi hly 
cultivated mind was admirably # 
dapted for this employment, his 
body was of too delicate a texture 
to endure the fatigues of 4 day- 
school, without an assistant; and 
hisexertious in this line, vo doubly 
augmented the fatal digease whic 
terminated his earthly careet~ 
the last two years of bis MMe 
linvered under great debit) 
body, accompanied with a to? 























some cough and frequent spitting 
of blood. Aud, to inecresse his 
heavy afflictions, while in this 
languid state, attempts, fouuded 
wholly on baseless reports, were 
made to sully his spotless character. 
But, notwithstanding the melan- 
choly effects that emanated from 
this affair, (over which, | wish to 
draw av impervious veil) Mr Jones 
bore ail his sufleriugs with true 
Christian acqmesceace; — beng 
firmly persuaded that every dispeu- 
sation of heaven is wiseiy ordered 
for the best; and that what we 
usually consider misfortunes in this 
life, are only part of a f(herly course 
of discipline, designed to prepare 
us for higher degrees of felicity in 
that state into which the faithful 
shall enter on the morning of the 
resurrection. Elis views of the pa- 
ternal aud unbounded goodness of 
the one God and Father of all, en- 
tirely precluded gloomy and super 
stitious fears; and the promises of 
the gospel, were to-lima never- 
fuling source of sweet consolation. 
His belief of the truth of the Jewish 
and Christion Scriptures, rested 
noton the opinion of bis forefathers 
and early instructors, which is too 
commonly the case; but, oma care- 
ful examination and accurate ba- 
lance of evidence, he ws satisfac- 
torily convinced of their divine 
Original. 

To give a correct view of the state 
of his mind a httle while prior to 
his dissolution, | shall extract this 
following reflections, found among 
his peppers, and dated Dec. 6, 1812. 

au very apprehensive thet the 
malady will soon terminate my cou- 
nections with this scene. It some- 
limes excites very serious thoughts 
mimy mind, But it is injurious to 
MY complaint to indulge querulous 
or despoudent feelings; and imcon- 
“stent with the profession I have 
Opted however unworthily main- 
or imperfectly preserved) to 

ess puuful apprehensions: for 

hi hristian should evidence his 
th aud hope, uot in the suushine 

Prosperity, or whilst health and 
VOL. Vial. 
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vigour glow in his veins only, but 
in those very circumstances Which 
are most fitly adapted, to try the 
validity of priucaaples aud sincerity 
of professions. In my situation, 
resignation enjoys an opportunity 
to signalize her peaceful aud mild 
triumphs. Iv in sickness, laid on 
the bed of debility, a man, not ouly 
refrains from outward expression of 
queruious dissatisfactiou, Lut from 
even feeliug any discoutent with 
the dispeusitious of heaven, and 
submits to the severe trial, not with 
the growl of impatience, or the ef- 
forts of repugnance, but with a well- 
grounded persuasion, that, under 
the Divine administration,—the 
evils, the abstineuces, the priva- 
tions which he now suffers, will 
be conducive to his future good, 
either in the correction of evil ha- 
bits, in rectifying the errors of too 
great reliance apon the world, and 
in directing his view aud elevating 
his hopes to those extatic scenes, 
into which none of the inhabitants 
with a heart of sorrow, is compelled 
to sigh, ‘f am sick’—* where the 
wicred cease from troubling and the weas 
ry are at rest’ 

Mr. Jones was the warm friend 
of civil and religious liberty, in 
its fullest extent. He possessed an 
honest afiectionate heart, and a 
mind truly independent, which 
soared above every species of ar- 
tifice and disingenuous servility ; 
and, except when roused by the 
pestifevous breath of * back-wound- 
ing calumny,” was always mildand 
affable in his demeanour. As a 
compynion and frieud, he was in- 
telligent, sincere, disinterested ; and 
frequently indulged au ianocent 
playfulaess of temper. Hegyas not 
fond, particularly in his latt@t years, 
of a promiscuous intercourse with 
the world, his habits and’ disposi- 
tion being quite domestic, and, 
therefore, was uot very extensively 
known. But his memory will long 
live in the bosom of a small circle 
of affectionate frieuds; aud they 
who knew him best, will revere 
him most.—Farewell, dear departed 
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cuide and counsellor! Though 
thou art separated from us for a sea- 
son, yet, ere long, will our inter- 
course be renewed, not in a wore? 
of envy and misrepresentation. but 
in the “ Sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood,” where all is har- 
mony and peace; and where,through 
eternal ages, we shall unite to sing 
the triumphs of redeeming love! 
* Our hopes, still fix on joys to come, 
Those blissful scenes on high 
Shall flourish in immortal bloom, 
Whien time and nature die.” 


Mr. Jones wasinterred May 30th, 
in the burial ground belonging to 
the Unitarian Chapel in Bristol; 
and his funeral was attended by his 
kind relation Mr. Perks, with a 
few other friends, amoung whom 
were the Rev. Dr. Estlin and the 
Rev. Mr. Maurice.—The writer con- 
ceives it would be indecorous to 
conclude this account of his friend, 
without publicly acknowledging 
the obligations which are due to 
the latter mentioned ventleman, for 
the respectful attention and conso- 
ling kindness he manifested towards 
the deceased in his last illness. 
When, “* like the poor sequestered 


stg, that from the hunter's aim had 
ta’en a hurt,” he had “ come to 
lonvuish” in Clifton, at a season 
when the * careless herd, fuil of 
the pasture, mever stay'd to greet” 
their old associate, Mr. Maurice's 
services to him, were, especially in 
a pecuniary way, of the last impor- 
tance. Though benevolent actions 
are, in a great measure, their own 
reward; even in the present life; 
yet, at the great assize, when every 
one will be judged “ according to his 
works,” such godlike offices as these, 
will, most assuredly, be duly ap- 
preciated. 


*°Tis he who scatters blessings round 
Adores his Maker best; 

His walk thro’ life is mercy-crown'd, 
His bed of death is blest.” 


Mr. Maurice will, | hope, for- 
give this grateful tribute of profound 
esteem, from the hand of an entire 
stranger to his person, which thus 
gives publicity to deeds, that would 
modestly evade popular applause 
and the splendour of ostentation. 


SILVANUS GIBBs. 


Plymouth-Dock, July 16, 1813. 








————— 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR 


The Christian’ s Survey of the Political World. 


The celebrated battle at Vitto. 
ra gave occasion not only for il- 
luminations and splendid feasts, 
but for a thanksgiving to be ad- 
—— the Supreme Being, in 
the places of worship occupied by 
the two great sects established by 
law in this kingdom. For the 
sect established in the southern 
part of this island, and in Ireland, 
a Form of Prayer was composed, 
and directed to be read by all its 
ministers: but, as in Scotland 





they do not use a liturgy, the ml- 
nisters of the sect established by 
law in that part of the island, fe 
ceived orders only to offer thanks. 
givings for the victory obtained by 
the confederates in Spain, avd 
were left to themselves to use the 
language which they thought 
best suited to the occasion. As4 
very great majority of the 

of the United Kingdom does net 
frequent the places of worship © 
the two sects established by la". 
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their thanksgivings on this ac- 
count will be, if offered, quite 
spontancous, and many will, from 
principle, be averse to use any 
thing of the kind in their religious 
meetings. Inthe form of thanks. 
giving, prescribed to this part of 
the kingdom, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is addressed un. 
Jer the tithe of Lord God of Hosts, 
and to him ts ascribed the signal 
victory obtained over the French, 
at Vittoria, and the allied army is 
called,on to prostrate themselves 
before him with one consent, and 
to acknowledge with humility of 
heart, that the victory is God's, 
The prayers, praises and thanks- 
givings on this account, are ex- 
pressly declared to be offered to 
the Divine Majesty, in the name 
and through the mediation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thanks to 
the Almighty for victories have 
been repeatedly offered, by all par- 
ties, during this calamitous war, 
and not unfrequently the same 
field of battle has given occasion 
to both sides to address the Ma- 
jesty of heaven. How far this con- 
duct is justifiable in * those who 
are without,’ it is needless to in- 
quire; but the Christian will 
pause before he gives countenance 
to this practice, nor can he adopt 
It, uniess it has the sanction of his 
Lord and Saviour. Our master 
teaches us to address his God 
and our God, under the title of 
Our Father, for all Christians are 
his children: and he teaches us to 
love our enemies, and to re- 
turn good for evil: but not one 
word is said by him to encourage 
Us to use his name for any victory 
obtained by force over our ene- 
mies, His apostles exhort us to 
Pray for our sovereigns, that we 
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may be peaceably and guietly 
governed, but they are equally st. 
lent on the subject of thanksgiv. 
ings for successes Over enemies, 
and unite with cur master in re- 
commending us to cultivate a 
peaceable and forgiving disposi. 
tion, and to do all the good we 
possibly can, to those who hate, 
injure or persecute us, A meeting 
of Christians is consecrated to the 
God of love and peace. Every 
thing that has a tendency to di- 
vert the mind from the pursuit of 
these two great objects, is studi. 
ously to be avoided. The passions 
of men cannot be permitted to 
have any place in those assemblies, 
where the sons of God present 
themselves before their holy Fa- 
ther, and acknowledge them- 
selves to be subjects of his belovea 
Son, whose kingdom is founded 
on peace and love and spiritual 


Joy. 


The Catholic Question conti- 
nues to occasion considerable dis- 
cussion, and two subjects have 
occurred since our last report, in 
connection with it, which are of 
high importance. ‘The one ree 
spects the conduct of the Irish, 
who have determined. on request. 
ing the interference of the Cortez 
of Spain in their behalf. We do 
not mean to raise any objections to 
the application of persons in dis- 
tress to a friendly power for its 
mediation with their sovereign : 
but the singularity of this appli. 
cation will be striking, when we 
consider the persons applied to, 
and the object wished to be ob. 
tained. ‘lhe Catholies of Ireland 
desire to be placed on the footing 
of every other subject, and to this 
wish we cannot feel the least ob- 
jection; but they apply to the 
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Cortez of Spain, whose first erticle 
is, that the Catholic shall be the 
only religion tolerated in their 
country. New inthis kingdom ts 
the fullest toleration of the Catho. 
Nic religion. Its chapels are nu. 
merous ; its worship ts undisturb. 
ed; it has public schools and col- 
leges, for the education of its cler- 
gy and laity. ‘They desire more 
than this, and, tor this purpose, 
apply to the good offices of the 
Cortez, who would be shocked at 
the appearance of Protestant sub- 
jects in Spain, with any of these 
indulgences, We were in bopes, 
on the abolition of the Inquisi- 
tion, that much was gained in be- 
half of religious liberty, and we 
do not despair of this being ulti- 
mately the case; but the real 
state of religion bas been hitherto 
imperfectly known, and the ap- 
proaches tu Christian freedom are 
but slow. ‘Pheugh the Inquisition 
is abolished in Spain, very severe 
laws have been established to pro- 
tect the Roman fath., Among 
them this ts retamed from the old 
laws :—“* Heretics may be accused 
by any person, befor the bishops 
or their vicars, who are to. exa. 
mine them In the articles of their 
faith and the sacraments, and on 
finding them to errin any thing 
which the Roman church holds, 
they are to endeavour to convert 
them, and draw them from the 
error by good reasoning and mild 
Pefsuasion, and to pardon them 
on their return to the true faith 
But if they wil) not quit their ob. 
suhate judgment, they are to give 
them to the secular judges to be 
pours in this manner ;—if the 
erctic be a preacher, he is to be 
burned with fire, so that he dies, 
and the same punishment is to be 


inflicted on those, who believe that 
there are neither rewards nor pun- 
ishments in another world: and if 
a person Countenance heretics, he 
shall be banished or ke pt in pri. 
son, and the goods ot condemned 
heretics shall go to their children 
and dependants being Catholics, 
or to the king or the church, in 
case they have no children.” 
This being the case in Spain, 
though we doubt whether the laws 
would be put strictly in torce at 
the present day, we are very glad 
that the Irish Catholics are making 
an application to the Cort2, and 
we hope that the request will 
meet with ample discussion, It 
surely will be inconsistent with 
the Cortez to beg for any favour 
for the Catholics im this ceuntry, 
which it will not grant to Protes- 
tants in Spain, and thus the nego. 
ciation between the two countries 
will be atiended with advantages 
to both, It would, indeed, bea 
pleasant strife, an ayaSy Epis, & 
holy emulation, which should do 
most for the benefit of their re. 
spective subjects. Of course, on 
the matter being proposed by 
Spain, England would naturally 
reply,—“* Let all pains and penal. 
lies on the subject of religion be 
remosed in your country, and 
then we will mutually discuss 
what farther can sately be allowed 
tu dissidents from the established 
religion, and whatever you will 
giant to Protestant subjects 1 
your countrys that we will allow 
to Catholic subjects in our own. 
Upon this basis a Committee of 
Spanish Catholics, from the Cot 
tez, and of Enghsh Protestants, 
irom our Parliament, might lay 
down seme — principles wh 
would approach nearer 10 







































Christian maxim of doing to one’s 
neghbour what we wish to be 
done to ourselves, than any that 
are mulntained at present, 1D ele 
ther Catholic or Protestant states. 
The other point resulting trom 
the Catholic Question is lkely to 
occupy the early attention of Par. 
liament, at its next meeting. The 
Speaker, in addressing the throne 
at the close of the sessions, allu. 
ded, among «ther subjects, to the 
proposed Catholic bill, and speak- 
ing of it, he said,—** Other mo- 
mentous changes have been pro. 
posed for our consideration. Ad. 
hering, however, to those laws 
by which the throne, the parlia- 
ment and the government of this 
country are made fundamentally 
Protestant, we have not consented 
to allow that those who acknow. 
ledge a foreign jurisdicuion should 
be authorised to administer the 
powers and jurisdiction of this 
realm ; willing as we are, never 
theless, and walling as I trust we 
evershall be, to allow the largest 
scope to religious toleration.” Now 
a question arises here, whether the 
Speaker has given, in these words, 
& fair statement to the sovereign 
of what occurred in the House of 
Commons. A bill was proposed 
for relief to the Catholics, and all 
parties allowed that something 
should be done. In the discus 
sion of the clauses, a difference 
of opinion took place, and a 
Clause having been rejected by a 
very small majority, the propo. 
Sers of the bill declined to go far- 
ther with it, intending, at the 
MEXt sessions, to renew the sub- 
ject. Nothing, therefore, can be 
Said to have been done, bui a dis- 
Position has appeared to make a 
sreatalteration m'thelaws, which 
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are at present in force against the 
Catholics. Is the Speaker then 
right in his asseruen, that the 
throne, the Parliament and the 
government of this country, are 
made fundamentally Protestant ? 
Docs he mean to say, that the le. 
gislature of this country is bound 
by any law, or by any controul- 
ing force, which shall prevent any 
decision on thishead? — Itis to be 
recollected that the throne, Par- 
liament and goverrment of this 
country were, for many centuries, 
Catholic,—that they changed the 
religion then by law established, 
and introduced something between 
the then Catholic and present Pro-~ 
testant, which fixed by degrees 
hearer to the present opinions 
and it was scarcely fixed, when 
the Parliament abolished all the 
new opinions, and re.established 
the Catholic region. This lasted, 
however, only during a_ short 
reign, when, by the authority of 
Parliament, it was again removed; 
and the Protestant religion, again 
established, by the same authori. 
ty, has remained, with occasional 
variations in its faith and worship, 
the established religion of the 
country. But in these changes 
we see nothing fandamentally es. 
tablished, nothing, in short, estabe 
lished that the legislature of this 
country cannot alter; end the 
Parliament of this country ‘is 
as competent to establish by law 
any religion it pleases, as were 
the Parhaments of Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Should the next 
session perceive that the foreign 
jurisdicuen alluded to by ' the 
Speaker, does not interfere ‘with 
the civil allegiance to the sove. 
reign, and form‘a law’suitable to 
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the occasion, by which catholics 
shail be put on the same tooung 
with their protestant tellow. sub- 
jects they will not be deterred by 
the insinuation that they are act- 
ing against any fundamental law 
in this kingdom ; fora tundamen- 
tal law must be prior to, or at 
least coeval with, the origin of 


parliaments. 


The great measure respecting 
the Unitarians was not likely to 
pass without notice from that hody, 
and the first public notification 
was from the Book Society, esta- 
blished in London, which had a 
meeting upon the occasion, in 
which several Resolutions were 
passed, expressive of their grati- 
tude to the legislature, and their 
hopes that this is only a prelude 
to more enlarged views of tolera- 
tion, and the restoration of all 
men, whatever may be their reli- 


gious opinions, to the rights en. 
joyed by their fellow subjects. 
Mr. W. Smith was not forgotten, 


and the thanks of the meeting 
were voted to him in a manner 


that would fully meet his feelings, 
and be considered by the public 
as justly his due. ‘This example 
is likely to be generally followed. 


A curious case has arisen, 


which is likely to occasion much 
discussion in the established sect, 


and some inquiry into the state of 


the evangelical party in that sect. 
‘Two modes are established in this 
kingdom of licensing places of 
worship, the one for the estab- 
lished, the other for all the other 
sects. Forthe former, a peculiar 
set of Ceremonies is performed by 
the officer called the bishop ; and 
a clergyman cannot officiate in 
any public place of worship in 
which these ceremonjes have pot 


been performed, without incur. 
ring Or exposing himsclt to the pee 
naities of schism. For the other 
secis a simple registering of the 
place is sufficient. It appears that 
in the diocese of Chichester a 
clergyman has been officiating, 
and has a very respectable con. 
gregation in a place which the bi- 
shop has not set apart for this sere 
vice, and being of the evangelical 
persuasion, be has fallen under 
the censure of some persons who 
think it right to animadvert upon 
this circumstance. | They say, 
that the place must be licensed in 
one of the two ways above-men- 
tioned, and it should seem that 
there could be no difficulty in the 
case. But the generality of our 
readers are not perhaps aware of 
the whole extent of this question, 
We do not know what is the state 
of the chapel, nor under what 
circumstances it was built, but as 
longas itis unconsecrated, it re- 
mains private property, and the 
moment the ceremony is perform. 
ed, the land and buildings become 
part of the patrimony ot the ¢ 
tablished sect, and the appointe 
ment of the minister must be made 
according to its rules. Hence 
this question is of no small import. 
ance ; and it involves many cha- 
pels built upon speculation. If 
they are not consecrated, they 
are dissenting chapels, and the 
Clergy cannot officiate in them ; 
and to consecrate them would de- 
stroy the views of the speculators. 
We shall watch the progress of 
this question, which is likely 
divide the evangelical clergy inte 
two classes, to which in no short 
space of time appropriate terms 
will be applied. ; 
The state of affairs on the Conti 

















nent is not yet fully dev: loped, but every 
thing leads or seems to led to a cessa- 
tion of the cruel warfare, v hich has so 
long harrassed the northern and middle 

ous. Bonaparte is stillin Gerinany 
regulating his troops and his kingdom 
with his accustomed energy. The 
armistice is not broken a!) | negociations 
are commenced for a general peace. 
The meeting of the delegates is to be at 
Prague, but every thing wiil most pro- 
bahly he settled by the respective courts 
before the assembly is held, which in 
fact will have little to do but to adjust 
the ceremonial of sign.tures. The Earl 
of Aberdeen is cone from this country 
in a public character, but «what is his 

cie mission time must discover 
The whole rests with the three po- ers, 
Russia, Austria and France: the se- 
condary powers must submit to their 
determination. If they are agreed, 
then England will be left to continue 
the war by herself, and Spain is the 
only place for her exertions. and if 
they differ and Austria and Russia 
should join, another calamitous war 
will be the consequence. But the pro 
bability is that peace will be established 
between the three powers, with sufh- 
ciently advantageous terms to each ; 
and if England enters into their views, 
hew arrangements may be made with 
respect t© Spain, which shall prevent 
that unhappy country from being any 
longer a bone of contention. 

Bat the horrors of war, though as- 
suaged in the North, have, on asmaller 
scale indeed, reigned in the Pyrenees. 
The result of the battle of Vittoria was 
the retreat of the remains of the French 
army inte France, the advance of the 
allies to its borders, and the sieges of 
the two towns, St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. To relieve these towns was 
of great importance to the French, and 
With this view, Soult, their newly ap- 
Pointed general, exerted himself to the 
Utmost in the levy of fresh troops in 
the south of France. On the other 
hand, the allies hurried on as fast as 
they could the siege:, but at St. Se- 

n they were forced, and were 
obliged, after an immense waste of 
“munition, labour, lives and men to 
Sive up, for a time at least, the under- 
king. A breach had been made, 
Which was deemed practicayic, and an 
“ssault accordingly took place, with all 
the energy of the British character. 
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This only increased their loss; for the 
French were too securely posted to be 
injured by the attack, and the allies were 
under the necessity of retiring, exposed 
toa dreadful) fire from the enemy, who, 
by asortic, aggravated their loss. At 
this moment, Soult was marching into 
Spain, and, with a large and well-ap- 
pointed army, made an attack on the 
whole line of the allies. At first, he 
was successful in compelling them to 
abandon several of their posts, and a 
week passed in a succession of battles or 
skirmishes. The result of the whole 
was, however, that he failed in his at- 
tempt, being compelled to retreat, and 
the allied army reassumed very nearly 
their original positions. The loss on 
boih sides was very great, but what, is 
not ascertained, for returns have onl 
been nade of the British and Porty- 
guese ; that of the Spaniards and French 
has not been given from authority.” 
Prisoners were made on both sides, con- 
voys were taken by the allies, but the 
French carricd away with them four 
guns of the Portuguese, losing none of 
their own, as the nature of the country 
not permitting their usual manauvres 
with them, they had been sent into 
France. The honour of these affairs 
rests with the allied army, whirh cannot 
expect to enjoy it long without interrap 
tion, 

Spain has got rid of its Nuncio, 
whose interference in her domestic 
affairs could no longer be tolerated ; 
and the Portugueze government has 
giverra presage of no smail improve- 
ment. The news has arrived, that 
that abominably wicked institution, 
the Inquisition of Goa, has been sup- 
pressed, and its buildings laid openu 
to public curivsity. We are indebted 
to Dr, Buchanan for valuable informa- 
tion on this impious place, conducted 
with the same forms as those of ecclesi- 
astical courts, but proceeding far beyoud 
them in acts of ciuelty. A long and 
tedious imprisonment may follow ex. 
communication in this country; but 
the wretched convict is not debarred 
from social intercourse. If he loses 
the prayers of his sect, and languishes 
in a prison, this is prefarable to a 
dungeon, a san Lenito, and the stake. 

The Mexicans support the standard 
of revolt with great energy, appealing 
to the example of the United States, 
and establishing their independence 
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with manifesios, proclaiming the 
wrongs they bave suffered from the 
mother country, and the rights to 
which they think themselves evtuled, 
The form of their goverument is not 
clearly laid down, but whether regal 
or vepublican, their position wall give 
them great in@uence in the affairs of 
the new world. The prospect of re- 
conciliation with this country and the 
United States seems farther removed ; 
and we aré sorry to see symptoms of 
recusrence to customs which we hoped 
were become obsolete. In this un- 
happy war, where the contending 
parties speak the same language, 
difficulties arise iu settling of what 
State a prisoner is the subject. Aec- 
cording to what are called the laws of 
war, the subject of any country found 
in arms agaimstit is liabie to death; 
and some taken by us under this pre- 
dicament are claimed by America as 
thew subjects ; and in case of punish- 
ment inflicted ow them, retaliation is 
threatened, As a general law, that 
the subjects of a country takea in 
arms agaist it shail suffer death, no- 
thing can be more absurd, and how 


can the principle be maiutained jp 
this couutry, which has in its agmy 
avd navy men, we might almost say, 
fi.m every nation under heaven! Hy. 
manity modifies this law in all. coun- 
tries, and it little becomes two coun 
tries which ought to set an example 
to others in improved civilization to be 
deficient in this virtue. But this 
wretched war portends more changes 
in the art, and the skill of the Ameri- 
cans promises to shew there not infee 
rior to the natives of the old world ip 
the trade of blood, the horrid arts of 
destruction. 

*,* Since the “ State of Public Af 
fairs” was written, the news bas reach- 
ed this country, that the period of the 
armistice has expired, that all aegoti- 
ations between the belligerents are 
broken off, and that war is about to 
be carried on im Germany, on a more 
awful scale than has ever yet been 
witnessed. A million of men are in 
arms! We tremble to anticipate the 
devastation and slaughter which th 
future pages of this volume may hay 
to record. Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





We are much concerned to report the death of two emivent Unitarian Mi 
nisters; the Kev. John Simpson, of Bath, and the Rev. Joseph Bealey, 0 


Cockeymoor, Lancashire. 





The Obituary of Mr. John Cross, of Exeter, (whose sudden decease was 
announced on the Wrapper of our last number,) is excluded from this months 
Repository by want of room : it will be brought into the next 





A 2 of the Proceedings of the Trustees of the York Academy, at their 


Annual 
to us for a future number. 


ceting, held on Friday last, the 27th inst. at Manchester, is pro 





We must again intreat our correspondents to have patience with us; the length 
of some of their communications tries our patience not a little. 





Our readers will sec, upon inspection of our pages, that we do not insert 


literary notices : they are, in fact, advertisements, and belong to the cover 


Some 


of the monthly publications have an article made up of them: but the rea.on 
the custom \s obvious ,—it serves as an occasion for interested putts, profitable t 


editors and booksellers. 





